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A Plan for Reducing Armaments 


Address by President Truman * 


The General Assembly of the United Nations 
is now meeting in Paris. This great town meet- 
ing of the world has assembled for its annual 
session. What is done there will be of vital im- 
portance to us in the United States and to all the 
people of the earth. 

A few hours ago, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France announced that they would pre- 
sent to the General Assembly a joint proposal of 
great significance. This is a proposal for lessen- 
ing the burden of armaments which now bears so 
heavily upon the world. It is a common-sense 
way of getting started toward the regulation and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
implements of war, including atomic weapons. 
We hope the General Assembly will consider this 
proposal as an urgent and important matter. 

I want to tell you something about this proposal 
and why we are making it. Let’s begin by talking 
about the nature of the disarmament problem. 
All of us know how difficult the world situation is 
today. Fighting is going on in Korea, and the 
threat of Communist aggression hangs over many 
other parts of the world. 

To meet this situation, the United States is now 
rapidly building up its armed forces. So are 
other free countries. We are doing this because 
we must. The Soviet Union and its satellites 
have very large military forces ready for action. 
The Soviet Union has a growing stock of atomic 
bombs. The aggression in Korea has shown that 
Communist imperialism will resort to open war- 
fare to gain its ends. In these circumstances we 
must have strong military defenses, and we are 
building them. 

1 Delivered by radio from the White House on Nov. 7 
and released to the press by the White House on the same 


date. Also printed as Department of State publication 
4409. 
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General Eisenhower has just given me an en- 
couraging report of the progress that is being 
made under his command in Europe. Serious 
difficulties still remain, and they will require 
vigorous effort from us and from our allies. But 
the free nations of Europe are creating effective 
defenses. As a result of General Eisenhower’s 
visit, arrangements are being made to speed up 
the training and equipment of the combined de- 
fense forces in Europe. We shall continue to 
build strong defenses in Europe and in other parts 
of the world—just as long as that is necessary. 

Our own armed forces and those of our allies 
are essential to the protection of freedom. They 
are an essential part of our efforts to prevent 
another world war. As they increase in size and 
effectiveness they make it plain to an aggressor 
that he can have no hope of quick and easy con- 
quest. As the Kremlin comes to see that its 
aggressive policies cannot pay off, it may abandon 
them and join in reasonable settlements of world 
problems. 

This build-up of the defenses of the free world 
is one way to security and peace. As things now 
stand it is the only way open to us. But there is 
another way to security and peace—a way we 
would much prefer to take. We would prefer to 
see the nations cut down their armed forces on a 
balanced basis that would be fair to all. That is 
the way we hoped the world would follow 6 years 
ago when we helped to set up the United Nations. 
And it is what we are still working for—an inter- 
national order without the burden of tremendous 
armaments. 

It may seem strange to talk about reducing 
armed forces and armaments when we are work- 
ing so hard to build up our military strength. But 
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there is nothing inconsistent about these two 
things. Both have the same aim—the aim of se- 
curity and peace. If we can’t get security and 
peace one way, we must get it the other way. 


Workable International System Essential 


The way of reducing armaments—the way we 
prefer—can be undertaken only if there is a work- 
able international system which makes reduction 
possible without endangering the security of any 
nation. No country can afford to reduce its de- 
fenses unless it is sure the other fellow is reducing 
his at the same time. To reduce armaments, there- 
fore, we must have, first of all, a safe and fair 
procedure. 

Three weeks ago, in a speech in North Carolina, 
I said that we are willing, as we have always been, 
to sit down in the United Nations with the Soviet 
Union, and all the other countries concerned, and 
work together for lessening the burden of arma- 
ments. The proposal we have announced today, 
along with France and Great Britain, offers a 
practical way to do just that. 

This proposal is in the nature of a fresh ap- 
proach. It has been very carefully prepared, and 
we believe it is an improvement over previous ap- 
proaches. If it is accepted, it will open a way to 
reduce armaments and lessen the risk of war. 

The basic principles for a real, workable system 
for reducing armaments are well known. I out- 
lined them in my speech before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations a little more than a 
year ago. The General Assembly has endorsed 
them. They are simple. First, such a system 
must include all types of weapons; second, it must 
be accepted by all nations having substantial 
armed forces; and third, it must be based on safe- 
guards that will insure the compliance of al] na- 
tions—in other words it must be foolproof. 

I also suggested to the General Assembly that 
the two United Nations commissions working on 
the control of armaments be consolidated into one. 
One of these commissions has been working on 
atomic energy, and the other commission on all 
other types of weapons and armed forces. It is 
clear, however, that all types of weapons and 
armed forces must be covered by one over-all plan 
and should therefore be under the jurisdiction of 
the same United Nations commission. 

As a result of work during the past year, the 
General Assembly is now in a position to merge 
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the two commissions and to direct the new body to 
get to work on concrete steps for reducing and 
controlling all kinds of armaments. We hope the 
proposal we are now making will be the first order 
of business of this new commission. Let me tell 
you just what it is that we are proposing. 


Continuing Arms Inventory Proposed 


First, we propose that a continuing inventory of 
all armed forces and armaments be undertaken. 
This inventory would take place in every country 
having substantial military power, and it would be 
checked and verified in each of those countries by 
inspectors who are nationals of other countries 
working under the United Nations. These in- 
spectors would have authority to find out what 
the real facts are. 

Second, we propose that while this process of 
inventory and inspection is taking place the na- 
tions work out specific arrangements for the 
actual reduction of armed strength. 

Third, we propose, on the basis of these two 
steps, that the reductions which are the goal of 
the program be made as soon as that can be done 
with full knowledge and fairness to all. 

Such a program would have to be agreed upon 
by all the countries having substantial military 
power and ratified according to their own consti- 
tutional practices. 

The key to this plan is the proposal to find out 
exactly and precisely what arms and armed forces 
each country has. This is the first essential, on 
which all else depends. Unless this step is taken, 
no real progress can be made toward regulating 
and reducing armaments. 

Any nation which is not willing to agree to this 
step, and to carry it out, is not really interested 
in disarmament. The Soviet Government has at 
various times talked about reducing armaments, 
but they have never proposed an effective system 
for finding out the facts. No responsible govern- 
ment can agree to cut its own defenses unless it 
knows where such a cut will leave it in relation to 
the armed forces of other countries. That is why 
we propose the first step of an honest, continuing 
inventory of all armed forces and armaments, in- 
cluding atomic weapons. 

Such an inventory would proceed by stages, dis- 
closing the least vital information first, and then 
proceeding to more sensitive areas. Each stage 
would be completed before the next began, until 
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all armed forces and armaments of every kind had 
been included. 

There is another important point. Any pro- 
gram of reducing armaments will necessarily be 
complex and, even with the fullest cooperation of 
all the parties, will take quite a while to work out 
and put into effect. Even after it is put into 
effect, there will have to be safeguards against its 
violation. The fact finding must, therefore, be 
continuous. It cannot be a one-shot affair. The 
fact finders must know not only what the state 
of armament is on any given date, but how it is 
proceeding—whether the armed forces of the 
country concerned are increasing or diminishing. 

As the facts are revealed, progress can be made 
toward working out, by mutual agreement, the 
exact amounts and kinds of armaments and armed 
forces which each country will finally be permitted 
to have. It might be possible, for example, to 
agree that each country would have armed forces 
proportionate to its population, with a ceiling 
beyond which no country could go. Furthermore, 
each country might be limited to using no more 
than a fixed portion of its national production for 
military purposes. 

With respect to atomic weapons, the plan al- 
ready approved by a majority of the United Na- 
tions fits right into this present proposal of ours 
for the control and reduction of armaments. 
Atomic weapons would be revealed at the ap- 
propriate stage in the process of disclosure. Such 
weapons would ultimately be prohibited, and 
atomic energy would be controlled under the pro- 
visions of the United Nations plan. We continue 
to support this plan as it now stands, but we are, 
of course, always ready to consider any better plan. 

Let me stress that each stage of this program for 
reducing armaments would be entered upon only 
after the previous one had been completed. And 
each stage would be continuously policed by in- 
spectors, who would report any breach of faith. 


Equal Protection For All Countries 


If the Soviet Union and its satellites are really 
afraid of the intentions of any of the free coun- 
tries, as they say they are, here is a plan they can 
adopt with safety. It would give them the same 
protection, every step of the way, that it gives 
every other country. And, on the other hand, we 
can afford to go into such a plan as this because 
we would have safeguards against bad faith. All 
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nations would have to lay their cards on the table 
and keep them there at all times. 

Here, then, is a real, down-to-earth approach, 
fair to all concerned. It would move forward step 
by step. Each step, when completed, would build 
up mutual confidence for the next step. If at any 
stage there were a breach of trust or an act of bad 
faith, all participating nations would have im- 
mediate notice and could act in time to protect 
themselves. 

In the face of the long and gloomy history of 
our negotiations with the Soviet Union, there are, 
no doubt, many people who think that any further 
attempts to control and reduce armaments are a 
waste of time. It is true that we have experienced 
much bad faith, deceit, and broken promises on 
the part of the Soviet Union over the last 6 years. 
It is true that we have met rebuffs and refusals 
from the Soviet Government, ever since the day 
we offered to give up our monopoly of atomic 
weapons and to prohibit them under a system of 
international control. Nevertheless, as respon- 
sible men and women, we must try for disar- 
mament in spite of all difficulties. We cannot 
permit the history of our times to record that we 
failed by default. 

We make this proposal because it is the right 
thing todo. We are not making it in any sudden 
spirit of optimism. We are not making it as a 
last gesture of despair. We are making it because 
we share, with all the members of the United Na- 
tions, the responsibility of trying to bring about 
conditions which will assure international peace 
and security. The people of the world want peace. 
To work in every possible way for peace is a duty 
which we owe not only to ourselves, but to the 
whole human race. 

In making our proposal for reducing arma- 
ments, we are not suggesting that the crisis in 
world affairs has passed, or even that it has 
lessened. It has not. We cannot afford, for one 
minute, to let down our guard or falter in our 
defense program. We must not weaken in our 
firm stand to resist aggression in Korea. 

While aggression and fighting continue—as in 
Korea—and while the major political issues that 
divide the nations remain unsettled, real progress 
toward reducing armaments may not be possible. 
But we cannot fail to bring before the world the 
problem of growing armaments, which presses so 
heavily on all mankind. We believe deeply that 
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[Released to the press November 7} 


1. France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States will submit to the sixth General Assembly of 
the United Nations for its consideration proposals 
for proceeding with the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments, including atomic. 

2. As long as present conditions of international 
tension prevail, the three governments have the in- 
escapable duty and are unshakably determined to 
continue their efforts to develop the strength re- 
quired for their security and that of the free world, 
because without security there can be no peace with 
justice. They also believe that if all governments 
sincerely join in the cooperative and effective regu- 
lation and limitation of armed forces and arma- 
ments, this would greatly reduce the danger of war 
and thus enhance the security of all nations. 

3. In any honest program for regulation, limita- 
tion and balanced reduction of all armed forces and 
armaments, a first and indispensable step is dis- 
closure and verification. The system of disclosure 
and verification must be on a continuing basis and 
reveal in successive stages all armed forces—includ- 
ing para-military, security and police forces—and all 
armaments, including atomic. It must also provide 
for effective international inspection to verify the 
adequacy and accuracy of this information. 

4. Such a system of disclosure and verification in 
successive stages would be an essential part of the 
program for regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and armaments to a 
level which would decrease substantially the possi- 





Tripartite Proposal for Reduction of Armaments 


bility of a successful aggression and thereby de- 
crease the chance that armed aggression would be 
used to further national objectives. 

5. The three governments believe that a workable 
program should include criteria according to which 
the size of all armed forces would be limited, the 
portion of national production which could be used 
for military purposes would be restricted, and mutu- 
ally agreed national military programs would be 
arrived at within the prescribed limits and restric- 
tions. The United Nations plan for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and the prohibition 
of atomic weapons should continue to serve as the 
basis for the atomic energy aspects of any general 
program for the regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armaments and armed forces, unless 
and until a better and more effective plan can be 
devised. 

6. The three governments believe that discussion 
of the program should begin now. However, such 
a general program cannot be put into effect while 
United Nations forces are resisting aggression in 
Korea. Moreover, concurrently with the coming 
into effect of the program the major political issues 
which have divided the world can and must be 
settled. 

7. The three governments share with all Members 
of the United Nations the responsibility to promote 
world conditions in which international peace and 
security are assured. They believe that their pro- 
posals offer an opportunity for the world to move 
forward toward that objective. 








discussions of this question in the United Nations 
can and should begin now, even though tensions 
are high. Indeed, one way to reduce these ten- 
sions is to start work on such proposals as the 
one we are now making. 

I urge the Kremlin to accept this proposal. I 
urge them to make it known to the people of the 
Soviet Union. The men in the Kremlin are re- 
sponsible for the lives and the future of a great 
nation—of a great and creative people—a people 
who long for peace, even as all people long for 
peace. The men in the Kremlin must know how 
the people behind the Iron Curtain are crushed 
down by the burden of armaments and produc- 
tion for war—how they hope for release and for 
enjoyment of the better things of life. 

And there can be a release from the burden of 
increasing armaments and the fear of war. The 
nations are not helpless chips in the tide of events. 
They can control their destiny if they will. The 
burden of armaments can be lifted. It can be 
done. And if it is done, think what a prospect 
would open up for the future of mankind. 
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The United States and other countries are now 
helping the people of the free nations to fight 
against the ancient enemies of man—hunger, 
disease, and injustice. But what we can do now 
is sharply limited by the cost of maintaining de- 
fenses to prevent aggression and war. If that 
cost could be reduced—if the burden of arma- 
ments could be lessened, new energies and re- 
sources would be liberated for greatly enlarged 
programs of reconstruction and development. 

New hope and opportunities would be given 
everywhere for better conditions of life. There 
would be greater freedom, greater production, 
greater enjoyment of the fruits of peaceful in- 
dustry. Through the United Nations we could 
wage the only kind of war we seek—the war 
against want and human misery. In the lifetime 
of our own generation, we could bring about the 
greatest period of progress for the world in all 
recorded history. 

This is our vision. This is our hope. This is 
what all free people have been striving for. We 
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are determined to gain these tremendous oppor- 
tunities for human progress. We are determined 
to win real peace—peace based on freedom and 
justice. We will do it the hard way if we must— 
by going forward, as we are doing now, to make 
the free world so strong that no would-be aggres- 
sor will dare to break the peace. But we will 
never give up trying for another way to peace— 


the way of reducing the armaments that make 
aggression possible. 

That is why we are making these new pro- 
posals to the United Nations. We offer them in 
good faith and we ask that they be considered in 
good faith. We hope all other nations will ac- 
cept them and will join with us in this great enter- 
prise for peace. 


Good Faith Among Nations Needed To Achieve U. N. Goals 


Address by Secretary Acheson? 


All of us are indebted to the people and the 
Government of France for the excellence of the 
arrangements for this meeting. 

We meet here in Paris on her 2000th anniver- 
sary. We offer our congratulations and see in 
the monuments of her bimillennial progress the 
symbol and the promise of our United Nations 
which is still at the threshold of its existence. 

We, the United Nations, are young indeed, but 
we, too, mark the monuments of our progress. As 
Paris is a symbol of European culture and beauty, 
so the United Nations is the world’s symbol of 
peace. This city has seen its wars, its strife, and 
its sorrows as well as its triumphs. Since we last 
met in this General Assembly, there have been 
tensions and crises and armed conflict in the world, 
but the cause of peace has prospered in tangible 
ways. 

e came into existence as an organization at 
the end of a great war. Our business is peace. 
The victories of peace are the victories of the 
United Nations wherever they take place. 

Since we last met, 48 nations have signed a peace 
treaty with Japan. The way has been opened for 
other nations to do the same. A long period of 
free negotiation was crowned with success. For 
much of this negotiation the meeting of many 
statesmen at the United Nations offered fruitful 
opportunities. 

These nations did not merely talk about peace, 
they achieved it. Some prefer to mouth the word 
peace and to oppose the reality, but the peace 
treaty has been concluded. This is fact not fic- 
tion. It is tangible accomplishment not mere 
empty protestation. The signatures of many free 
nations on a just and unvengeful treaty are worth 
far more on the balance sheet of history than the 


*Made before the 6th session of the General Assembly 
of the U.N. at Paris on Nov. 8 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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a ae of those who by fraud or compulsion 
subscribe to vague slogans whose promise is belied 
by the deeds of those who prefabricate the slogans. 

Those who unite for peace have also laid solid 
foundations in the report of our collective meas- 
ures committee.? The report wisely stresses the 
need for a “mutually supporting relationship” 
between the United Nations and the regional col- 
lective defensive arrangements. This expresses 
well the direction in which we must work, and I 
strongly urge that we seek ways of translating 
this principle into action. 

If we are to carry out the Uniting for Peace 
resolution which we adopted at our last session, 
we must develop the pes yy 4 of the United Na- 
tions to act promptly and effectively in the event 
of aggression. Such preparation is important. 
It will do much to discourage and deter potential 
aggressors from carrying out their evil designs. 

To carry out the Uniting for Peace resolution 
effectively, we must be prepared in case of need 
to muster our strength in various parts of the 
world. No area should be completely unprepared 
to meet aggression if it strikes. 


Atlantic Community Building Bulwarks of Peace 


In this part of the world where we now meet, 
the group of nations in the Atlantic community, 
acting in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations, is fast building bulwarks of peace. 

The Atlantic community is building its strength 
in support of the principles of the United Nations. 
In particular, the Atlantic community is building 
its armed strength so that free Europe will not 
be powerless in the face of the armed strength of 
powerful and none too peaceful neighbors. We 
are, as I shall explain later in my speech, eager 
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and anxious to discuss effective means of reducing 
the burden of armaments. But we are not willing 
to discuss unilateral disarmament or the holding 
of armaments at a level which will guarantee the 
existing armed superiority of the Soviet Union 
and leave Free Europe powerless to meet 
aggression. 

The nations who believe in peace and who sup- 
port the United Nations system of collective se- 
curity have now been forced to reverse their post- 
war programs of demobilization, not to threaten 
their neighbors, but to protect the peace of the 
world. They are laying a foundation for the 
strength that will protect the world against a 
renewal of aggression. 

The structure is not complete. The world is 
not yet secure against the danger of a third world 
war, but we have made a beginning. The peace- 
ful nations of the world are more unified and 
better equipped to prevent aggression than would 
have seemed possible only a few years ago. Cen- 
ters of defensive power have been, and are being, 
built up, not only within individual states, but 
to an increasing degree in mutual defense arrange- 
ments and in the United Nations. 

This progress will in time bring us to the 
threshold of a new period in the affairs of the 
world. Then the forces of aggression and 
tyranny will no longer be in a position to attack 
free nations and find them helpless to resist. 

The tasks presented by this stage in our efforts 
are as difficult as any that statesmanship has ever 
been called upon to fulfill. They are difficult be- 
cause we must at the same time build strength 
and work for peace. These are not contradictory ; 
they are two sides of the same coin. 

We are building strength for one reason, and 
one reason only—that is, because there will be no 
peace so long as the peaceful nations are weak 
and vulnerable. There is no way of escaping this 
requirement, as the last 6 years have shown. 

But building arms alone is not enough. We 
must use our strength with moderation and re- 
straint. We must work for peace, for understand- 
ing, for a reduction of tensions and differences. 
We must neglect no opportunity to reduce the 
danger of war in any way that is open to us, 
and to get on with our main job, which is to work 
toward the kind of a world we want to build. 


Economic and Social Well-Being Developed 


While we have worked to build up the strength 
of the free nations, we have also been deeply con- 
cerned with the economic and social needs of the 
people of the world. Much has been done this 
year in international cooperation for economic 
and social well-being. 

Some 2 billion dollars of new capital have been 
made available for economic and social develop- 
ment by private investors, the International Bank 
and governmental institutions. Under the ex- 
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panded program of technical assistance, experts 
are at work in 43 countries. 

These are merely a beginning. They point the 
way in which we must move. 

As President Truman has already stated, our 
rate of advance has been impeded by the necessity 
of building up the defenses of the free nations. If 
we can be relieved of some of this burden, the 
possibilities of improving the lot of mankind 
would be well-nigh limitless. 

As for the future, we recognize that there can 
be no lasting peace, no real security, while hunger, 
disease, and despair hold millions in their grip. 
Every ~~ must have a stake in peace worth de- 
fending. By the energetic application of known 
techniques, and even without any great increase 
in expenditure of funds or resources, we can make 
substantial inroads against poverty and famine. 

We would welcome the establishment of targets 
setting forth practical agricultural and industrial 
goals to be attained in a definite period of time. 

In the field of agriculture, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization has already indicated the in- 
crease needed to provide adequate nutritional 
diets in the year 1960. The magnitudes required 
are by no means staggering and the advice of ex- 
yerts is that the goals can be attained. The world 
ia the natural resources and the technical know]- 
edge to meet these needs, and it should be our 
goal to do so. 

The progress which has been made during the 
past year in the field of technical cooperation 
should give us encouragement to go further. 
Time and again, there have been amazing exam- 
ples of what a few technicians and a few simple 
implements—like a hoe and a steel-tipped plow— 
can do with a few bags of seed in countries where 
people have been going hungry. These examples 
ought to inspire us to further effort. 

I am also encouraged by the attention and study 
which has been given over the past year to the 
problems concerning the ownership and use of 
land. The report of the Secretary-General and 
the action of the Economic and Social Council 
point the way by which individual governments 
and the United Nations can provide farmers in 
many parts of the world with both the incentive 
and the means for increasing their output of food 
for the world. 

Hand in hand with the increase in food supply 
must come an increase in the world’s industrial 
output. Here, too, it is not revolutionary tech- 
nological discoveries which are required. Even 
with the present rate of new investment, we have 
the means at hand to secure an enormous increase 
in productive output. The more efficient use of 
existing factories, mines, and transportation fa- 
cilities could, studies indicate, boost the world’s 
production on the order of about 10 percent within 
a relatively short period of time. 

At the same time, we should be on our guard to 
see that a fair distribution of the increased output 
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that would flow from this increased productivity 
would result in higher wages for workers and in 
lower prices to consumers. 

With this possible increase in productivity of 
existing plant, and with an emphasis on the direc- 
tion of new capital toward undertakings that will 
add to the output of the world’s supply of needed 
goods, it should be possible, within a decade, to 
increase the world’s real annual income by more 
than 200 billion dollars. This would add to the 
present production in the world the equivalent of 
the entire productive output of the United States 
only 4 years ago. Think what this would mean 
in numbers of pairs of shoes, in clothes, housing, 
education, and the other basic requirements of 
mankind ! 

This challenge, this opportunity for expanding 
the economy of the world, should be one of the 
principal concerns of this organization and all its 
members. And it could be, if the will to peace 
were universal. 


Korea—the Symbol of Obstructionism 


The great constructive accomplishments in the 
past 5 years and those which lie before us, are the 
sort of international cooperative effort in which 
my countrymen and those of most of you here join 
wholeheartedly. This is the work we like—to 
develop, to build, to expand opportunity for the 
pursuit of happiness. Our country, as its history 
und institutions show, is dedicated to this. But 
actually what has been done—and apparently 
what lies before us—must be done in the face of 
obstacles, made by man and undoubtedly made to 
impede progress toward peace and human welfare. 
Again we have a symbol—Korea. 

Korea was the place chosen by those who plan 
aggression on a world-wide scale as the scene for 
an imperialist blitzkrieg. The Russian state has 
repeatedly in modern times tried to make Korea a 
province. When Korea was liberated from Jap- 
anese rule and the Republic of Korea was estab- 
lished under the auspices of the United Nations, 
the Soviet Union withheld from the Republic all 
that part of Korea which was under Communist 
control. The Iron Curtain clanked down on the 
38th parallel. Suddenly, on June 25, 1950, the 
curtain was raised to allow Soviet-armed and 
Soviet-trained armies to pour across the border in 
their brutal assault on the free people of Korea. 

With courage and determination the Koreans 
resisted the alien aggression; resisted the familiar 
imperialist expansion. But as the aggressors 
knew, the young Republic was not strong enough 
to stand alone against an aggression so carefully 
planned and so thoroughly equipped. 

The aggressor did not know that the young in- 
ternational organization, the United Nations, 
could act with unity, speed, and eventual military 
superiority. But that is how it did act. 

he United States is proud to have been able to 
play a leading part in this great practical demon- 
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stration of collective security. Until there is 
peace in Korea, the United Nations will urgently 
need the maximum contributions in armed forces 
and in other means from every loyal member state. 
And when e has been restored to Korea, the 
United Nations must be able to marshal the mate- 
rial aid of all its members in the great task of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


Demonstration of Soviet Desire for Peace Lacking 


But when will there be peace? We all know 
that it depends upon the will of those who sup- 
port, maintain, and defend the Communist armies. 
At a word from them the fighting could end in 
Korea. Some months ago, it seemed that the word 
had been spoken. But has it been spoken? 

The United Nations Command has been nego- 
tiating since July to try to bring about an armi- 
stice, so far without success. It is only now that 
the aggressors have agreed to negotiate on the 
basis of a military and not a political line, taking 
into account the current military situation. 

We are hopeful that the achievement of an 
armistice in Korea might make it possible for this 
assembly to bring about a final settlement for 
Korea—a settlement which will be in accord with 
the established United Nations objectives in Korea. 
A settlement such as this, if reached in good faith, 
could open the door to broader consultations on 
other aspects of the Far Eastern situation. 

There are many other areas in which the Soviet 
Union could demonstrate its desire for peace in 
action, if it chooses to do so. 

Another example can be found in the case of 
Germany. 

A proposal has been submitted for inclusion in 
the agenda of this assembly for the establishment 
of an impartial international commission under 
United Nations supervision to carry out a simul- 
taneous investigation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet zone of 
Germany. The purpose of this investigation 
would be to determine whether existing conditions 
there make it possible to hold genuinely free elec- 
tions throughout these areas. 

We have consistently maintained, and we con- 
tinue to maintain, that Germay should be reunified 
as soon as this can be done on democratic lines. 
It must be brought about in a way which will in- 
sure the reesta lishment of a free Germany, able 
to play her part in the peaceful association of free 
European nations. This is a constructive effort, 
and it presents those who claim to support the re- 
unification of Germany with an opportunity to 
prove their good faith. 

Austria is another example of an opportunity 
to demonstrate by action a will to peace. 

For more than 5 years now, the United King- 
dom, France, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States have been discussing the conclusion of a 
treaty for Austria. The four powers have prom- 
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ised the Austrian people independence. The 
Austrians have long ago fulfilled all the conditions 
for the restoration of their complete sovereignty. 
But the country is still under occupation. Here 
again, the Soviet leaders can speak the word which 
will fulfill their promises to Austria. 

Again, in the case of Italy, the Soviet Union 
could fulfill its obligations and make a contribu- 
tion to the international community by withdraw- 
ing the obstacles it has placed in the way of Italy’s 
entry into the United Nations. 

Another example of an area in which the Soviet 
Union could demonstrate its desire for peace in 
action is in the field of human rights, in which the 
Charter also expresses a profound interest. 


Denial of Human Rights by Soviet Tactics 


In a large area of the world human freedom 
is being crushed. 

Millions of persons now work as slaves in forced- 
labor camps, and tens of thousands of persons 
are being compelled to leave their homes by mass 
deportations. 

I would like to cite one example of these brutal 
mass deportations because it is important for us 
to remember that these are human beings and not 
mere statistics. 

In the city of Budapest this spring thousands 
of innocent and helpless families were aroused by 
the police at dawn and given 24 hours in which 
to prepare for departure. With just a few of 
their belongings, these people—including infants, 
the sick, the aged—were transported from their 
homes to camps and hovels in the country. As 
one of these unhappy victims wrote in a letter 
which reached the outside world, “It is very bitter 
to have to dissolve everything in the course of 24 
hours.” 

The hopes of the civilized world that the mass 
persecutions of the Hitler regime would never be 
repeated have proved to be in vain. 

Culture and religion have been made the special 
victims of this tyranny. Scientists and scholars, 
artists and churchmen—all are forced to conform 
to the single dogma of the all-powerful state. 

The result is not just sterility; it is the danger- 
ous subservience that results from thought control 
and makes aggression possible. 

It was a matter of proper concern to the entire 
world recently when a foreign correspondent, Wil- 
liam Oatis, honestly seeking to report the news in 
Czechoslovakia, was thrown into prison without 
a fair trial and on the flimsiest of charges. This 
man is much more than an individual victim of 
tyranny. He is a reminder to the world of how 
free journalism is deliberately throttled by totali- 
tarian regimes. 

These calculated denials of basic human rights 
are a matter of concern to the world community. 

Let all who desire peace and talk of their peace- 
ful intentions demonstrate their good faith by 
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putting an end to slavery, rather than seeking to 
extend it. 

But the record of the past year does not reveal 
a single action—and I am talking about action, 
not words—by the Soviet Union that indicates it 
is willing to cooperate with the rest of the world 
in abating tensions and the danger of war. 

Their only contribution has been an artificially 
created “mass movement,” built around slogans of 
peace. Despite these slogans, the familiar meth- 
ods of threat and subversion are today used 
against Yugoslavia as once they were used against 
Turkey. The method of attack by guerrilla 
forces to upset governments is used today in Indo- 
china as it once was in Greece. 

The Soviet Union has talked a great deal about 
peace, but, when it comes to achieving peace 
through deeds, or to uniting for peace, they ob- 
struct. They call for a new 5-power peace pact 
but refuse to carry out our 60-power peace pact— 
the Charter. 


U.N. Seeks Reduction of Armaments 


One of the most urgent of international prob- 
lems is the level of armaments among nations. 

Soviet policies have obliged the free nations 
to begin building up their armaments to levels 
necessary for their defense. But we do not want 
an arms race. 

We are determined to do all in our power to in- 
sure our safety but we are no less determined to 
continue to explore, as we have been doing for 
many years, every possible way of bringing about 
a safe reduction of armaments. 

This effort is too important to the world to 
leave a single stone unturned. 

A year ago, before this ryt the President of 
the United States proposed the merging of the 
two United Nations commissions dealing with the 
problem of armaments. We have before us the 
report of the committee of twelve recommending 
that this be done. I hope that this assembly will 
approve this recommendation. 

At that time also, the President expressed the 
determination of the United States to find ways 
of bringing about control and reduction of arma- 
ments as a means of moving forward toward the 
ultimate goal which the United Nations has set for 
itself—the goal of a peaceful world in which dis- 
agreements are settled by peaceful means. He 
outlined the basic principles for a real, workable 
system for reducing armaments and the General 
Assembly endorsed those principles. The princi- 
ples are three in number: 


1. Such a system must include all types of 
weapons. 

2. It must be accepted by all nations having sub- 
stantial armed forces. 

3. It must be based on safeguards that will 
insure the compliance of all nations—in other 
words, it must be foolproof. 
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The United States Government, together with 
the Governments of France and the United King- 
dom, has been studying earnestly the real prob- 
lems that must be dealt with if we are to make 
genuine headway toward the reduction of 
armaments. 

The world does not want catchwords and tricks. 
It does not want propaganda gestures. It wants 
an honest program which will protect the safety 
of free men, not a cloak for aggressive designs. 

After a long period of study, we have arrived 
at a series of proposals for the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of armaments and 
armed forces which meets the test of reasonable- 
ness and feasibility. Last night the three Gov- 
ernments announced their intention to submit such 
proposals to this 6th session of the General As- 
sembly. We are therefore asking that a discus- 
sion of these proposals be added to the agenda 
as an item of urgency and importance. 

I firmly believe that these proposals can lead 
to an agreed program here in the United Nations, 
if all nations approach them with good will and 
a sincere desire for peace. 


Disclosure and Verification Essential in Armaments 


Last night the President of the United States 
discussed our proposals in a broadcast to the 
American people, and assured them that we would, 
for our part, approach these discussions with the 
most sincere desire for a successful outcome. I 
wish to repeat here the essential elements of the 
program outlined by the President. 

The first element is disclosure and verification 
on a continuing basis. It is impossible for the 
nations to proceed with such a program unless each 
one has knowledge of what armed forces and arma- 
ments other nations possess. This knowledge must 
be continually up to date. It must be full knowl- 
edge and there must be guarantees that the knowl- 
edge is accurate. This in turn means that there 
must be a system of inspection. The national in- 
ventories of all armed forces and armaments must 
be checked and verified in each country by inspec- 
tors who are nationals of other countries working 
under the United Nations. These inspectors must 
have the power to find out what are the real facts. 

This system of disclosure and verification must 
be a system which progresses from stage to stage 
as each one is coma 

As our three governments have already stated, 
this will mean revealing in appropriate stages all 
armed forces whether military, para-military, se- 
curity or police forces, and all armaments, whether 
atomic or non-atomic. The least vital informa- 
tion would be disclosed first, and we would then 
proceed to more sensitive areas. As I have said, 
each stage would be completed before the next 
began, until all arms and armaments of every kind 
had been included. 

Since 1949, there has been before the United 
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Nations a proposal, supported by the United 
States, for a census and verification to be carried 
out on a one-time basis. We are now moving 
forward from that proposal in two ways. One is 
that while the process of disclosure and verifica- 
tion is taking place, we would be working out the 
further steps of regulation, limitation, and bal- 
anced reduction. We are also proposing to alter 
the earlier proposal so as to include in the system 
of disclosure all of the aspects of atomic energy. 

In short, the first step of the general program 
we are now putting forward would be the disclo- 
sure in stage of a// military matters. This would 
enable us to work out specific arrangements for 
the regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction 
of national military establishments, while the 
a of inventory and inspection is taking 

ace. 
¥ Moreover—and this is of greatest importance— 
the continuing disclosure and verification which 
we propose would provide quick and certain 
knowledge of any violation. 

In a world charged as ours is with suspicions 
and dangers, our peoples want the safeguards that 
disclosure and verification can provide. As we 
move from stage to stage we would have increas- 
ing evidence of good faith and honesty. We could 
not go forward without that evidence. 

Of course, we have always recognized that a 
census or disclosure of armed forces and arma- 
ments would not by itself bring about the change 
in the military situation which the people of the 
world so eagerly desire. 

This leads to the second element of our pro- 
posals which is its general application. It is 
not enough that four or five states should agree 
to such a program. It should apply at least to 
all members of the international community who 
have a substantial military potential. We would 
hope that the program would be universal. 


U.S. Seeks War Only Against Want and Human 
Misery 


The third element is the establishment of some 
sort of criteria for the balanced reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. These criteria, which 
can be worked out, would determine the exact 
amounts and kinds of armaments and armed forces 
which each country will finally be permitted to 
have. As examples of criteria that could be 
considered by the United Nations, the United 
States would suggest: 


(1) Limiting the size of all armed forces, in- 
cluding para-military, security, and police forces, 
to a fixed percentage of population—with a ceil- 
ing iene which no country could go; 

(2) Restricting the proportion of national pro- 
duction which could be used for military purposes 
to an amount that would bear a direct relation 
to what was needed for the armed forces permitted 
under the program; and here, again, there might 
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be a ceiling expressed in terms of a percentage 
of the national product; and 

(3) Developing mutual agreements as to the 
composition of national military programs within 
the over-all limitations and restrictions. Such 
mutually agreed programs should be developed 
within the framework of the United Nations prin- 
ciples in conferences under U.N. auspices. 


With particular respect to the control and reg- 
ulation of atomic energy, we will continue to sup- 
port the United Nations plan as providing the 
most satisfactory basis, unless and until a better 
and more effective plan is devised. 

These are the general outlines of our proposals. 
They could establish absolute limits for armed 
forces and armaments, adequate for defense but 
not enough for aggression. We will be prepared 
to explain them in greater detail when the appro- 
priate committee of the Assembly takes them up 
for consideration. 

We believe that discussion of the program 
should begin now. But no general program can 
be put into effect while United Nations forces are 
resisting aggression in Korea. Moreover, con- 
currently with the coming into effect of the pro- 
gram, the major political issues which have di- 
vided the world can and must be settled. 

We pledge ourselves to do everything in our 
power to this end. 

If such a program could be put into effect, the 
immense military expenditures which now press 
on nearly all peoples of the world could be largely 
lifted. 

The Charter of the United Nations speaks of 
promoting “the establishment and maintenance of 
international peace and security with the least di- 
version for armaments of the world’s human and 
economic resources.” 

At the present time, the demands of security, 
requiring the use of treasure and resources for 
military purposes, have necessitated in all coun- 
tries the postponement of great positive programs 
of reconstruction and development which had 
been planned nationally and internationally. 

If the world could use its resources, its skills, 
and energies for non-military projects, as the 
United States most earnestly desires, then vast 
new opportunities would open up for the better 
and happier conditions of life which all men seek. 

We could then get ahead, as President Truman 
said last night, with the only kind of war we 
seek—the war against want and human misery. 
Within developed countries, new resources for 
peaceful production could be put to work, not only 
for their own benefit but to the advantage of all. 
And in other parts of the world where, as I said 
earlier, millions upon millions of people are strug- 
gling with poverty, hunger, and disease, the great 
constructive efforts of the United Nations could go 
forward without hindrance. 
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This is what could be done, if all of the nations 
here were willing to serve the cause of peace by 
their actions. But so long as some nations talk of 
peace while their actions make for war, the free 
people of the world will continue with determi- 
nation and steadiness to build the full programs of 
defensive strength which their security requires. 

We must never cease trying to change this state 
of affairs. 

That is why we are submitting these proposals 
now for proceeding with the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments, including atomic. The United 
States is prepared to begin negotiations on these 
proposals in the United Nations at once. We 
firmly believe that a workable agreement is within 
our reach, if all nations will approach this task 
with good faith and a will to peace. 


Myron M. Cowen Appointed 
Consultant to the Secretary 


[Released to the press October 23} 


The Department of State has announced the ap- 
pointment of Myron M. Cowen as consultant to 
the Secretary, with the personal rank of Ambassa- 
dor. The appointment will become effective No- 
vember 15, 1951. Mr. Cowen resigned as Ambas- 
sador to the Philippines on October 10, to become 
effective on November 15. 

Mr. Cowen will perform special assignments as 
requested by the Secretary. As his initial task, 
Mr. Cowen has been assigned the responsibility for 
the execution of the security treaties with the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand signed in 
August and September 1951.2 It is anticipated 
that a principal, but by no means exclusive, part 
of Mr. Cowen’s other assignments will be con- 
cerned with Far Eastern problems. 

These two treaties are related to the over-all 
Japanese peace settlement and are added steps for 
strengthening and increasing security in the Pa- 
cific and the free world. The New Zealand- 
Australian agreement provides for the creation of 
a consultative council of the three nations, while 
the Philippine agreement, which reaffirms previous 
commitments of the United States to defend that 
country against external aggression, provides for 
consultation by the foreign ministers. Mr. Cowen 
will have the primary responsibility for devising 
the methods of U.S. participation in the imple- 
mentation of these agreements. 


1 For texts of letters exchanged between Mr. Cowen and 
President Truman, see White House press release of Oct. 
23. 

* BULLETIN of Sept. 10, 1951, p. 422 and Sept. 24, 1951, 
p. 495. 
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The Development of United States Policy in the Near East, 1945-1951 


AN HISTORICAL NOTE: PART I 


by Harry N. Howard 


> Some Basic United States Interests in the Near 
s 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF THE AREA 


To the gifted peoples of the Near and Middle 
East, the West owes much of its civilization, cul- 
ture, philosophy, and science. Three of the world’s 
religions—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam— 
originated there. From ancient days up to this 
morning’s headlines, the Near East and its prob- 
lems have been a focal point of world interest. 

The area constitutes a land-bridge uniting the 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. This 
bridge lies across the principal lines of sea com- 
munications in the Eastern Hemisphere, the Suez 
Canal, and the Turkish Straits. The great oil 
fields—the “wells of power,” as they have been 
most aptly described—clustering about both shores 
of the Persian Gulf contain two-fifths of the 
world’s proved oil resources, produce one-fifth of 
the current world supply, and provide three- 
fourths of the petroleum requirements of the West- 
ern European nations. As General Eisenhower 
recently remarked “As far as the sheer value of 
territory is concerned, there is no more strategi- 
cally important area in the world than the Middle 
East.” 


PEOPLE AND PROBLEMS 


Approximately 100,000,000 people, mostly of 
Islamic faith and culture, live in this area of 
2,800,000 square miles. Like many other peoples 
of the world, essentially they desire to retain and 
strengthen their recently acquired independence; 
to raise their standard of living; to eliminate il- 
literacy, disease, poverty, and backwardness; and 


1The terms “Near East” and “Middle East” are gen- 
erally used to cover approximately the same territory, 
and for the purposes of this article may be said to include 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, the Arab States, and 
Israel. 
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to play their part as equals in the family of na- 
tions. As in the Far ‘East and Southeast Asia, 
an emergent nationalism seeks to find its place in 
the contemporary world. But in addition to these 
basic problems, certain specific issues confront the 
peoples of the Near East. Among these are (1) 
the continuing Soviet pressure on the entire area, 
more particularly and directly on Greece, Turkey, 
and Iran, along the periphery of the area; (2) eco- 
nomic dislocation in Greece as a consequence of 
World War II and the subsequent Communist-led 
guerrilla warfare in 1946-49; (3) the Anglo- 
Iranian oil controversy; (4) the Anglo-Egyptian 
controversy, centering about the Suez Canal and 
the future of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; (5) 
the unsettled issues remaining from the Palestine 
problem, including the question of the Arab refu- 
gees; (6) the military weakness of certain states 





Background References 


Following is a list of recent statements on U.S. 
policy in the Near East by George 0. McGhee, As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African Affairs: 


Review of Relations With 
Near East, South Asia, and 
Pree Jan. 8, 1951, p. 61 

Vulnerability and Strategic 
Value of Near East Area___ Jan. 29, 1951, p. 186 

Freedom's Stake in the Near 
East and South Asia___--__ Feb. 5, 1951, p. 221 

Assisting Iran To Unite With 
the Free World___---------- Apr. 23, 1951, p. 657 

United States Policy Toward 
the Middle East______-_____ July 30, 1951, p. 174 

Bolstering the Near East and 
Africa as a Barrier to Ag- 
Sree Aug. 6, 1951, p. 213 


| | ES a ee ee Oct. 15, 1951, p. 612 
Mutual Security in the Near 
| SS eR Sea Oct. 22, 1951, p. 643 
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in the area; (7) the trends toward “neutralism ;” 
and (8) the role of the Near and Middle Eastern 
States in the international community of nations, 
particularly the United Nations. 


AMERICA’S LONG-STANDING INTEREST 


The American people have long been interested 
in the peoples of the Near East. Formal rela- 
tions date from the early period of the new 
American Republic, when the first official treaty 
with the Ottoman Empire was signed on May 7, 
1830. American educational institutions, such as 
Robert College (founded in 1863), Istanbul 
Women’s College (1871), the American Univer- 
sity at Beirut (1866), and the American Univer- 
sity at Cairo (1919), to mention only a few, have 
exerted a basic influence throughout the area. 
American commerce with the peoples of this area 
has long been substantial. World War II sharp- 
ened the American interest with the Near East; 
and on December 3, 1941, just before the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt, 
in a highly significant and symbolic statement, 
indicated that the defense of Turkey was vital 
to the defense of the United States. Four of the 
conferences during World War II were held in the 
Near East—at Cairo (1943), Tehran (1943), and 
Yalta (1945). At the Tehran conference, on 
December 1, 1943, upon President Roosevelt’s in- 
sistence, a declaration was issued whereby the 
Tranian contribution to the common war effort was 
recognized; and the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States expressed their 
unity with Iran “in their desire for the mainte- 
nance of the independence, sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of Iran.” ? 

Since the end of World War II, the interest of 
the United States has necessitated efforts to assist 
both the governments and the peoples of this re- 
gion in the development of economic, political, 
and military strength to discourage external ag- 
gression, protect themselves against internal sub- 
version, and remove the sources of dissidence and 
social unrest which preclude stability and prevent 
progress. President Truman, on April 6, 1946, 
expressed both the seriousness and the character 
of the problem throughout the Near and Middle 
East, when he stated: * 

This area contains vast natural resources. It lies 
across the most convenient routes of land, air, and water 
communications. It is consequently an area of great eco- 
nomie and strategic importance, the nations of which are 
not strong enough individually or collectively to with- 
stand powerful aggression. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how the Near and Middle 
East might become an arena of intense rivalry between 
outside powers, and how such rivalry might suddenly 
erupt into conflict. 





? BULLETIN of Dec. 11, 1943, p. 409; see also In Quest of 
Peace and Security: Selected Documents on American 
Foreign Policy, 1941-1951 (Department of State publica- 
tion 4245), p. 11. 

* Ibid., Apr. 14, 1946, p. 622. 
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No country, great or small, has legitimate interests in 
the Near and Middle East which cannot be reconciled 
with the interests of other nations through the United 
Nations. The United Nations have a right to insist that 
the sovereignty and integrity of the countries of the Near 
and Middle East must not be threatened by coercion or 
penetration. 


American interest in these lands and peoples has 
been demonstrated repeatedly through such varied 
and far-reaching measures as the assistance to 
Greece and Turkey since 1947 through the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program, which have 
helped to preserve and strengthen Greece and 
have materially strengthened the Turkish Army 
and economy; the tripartite declaration of May 
25, 1950, in which France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States explicitly declared their 
common concern with the security of the Near 
East ; the Mutual Security Act, signed October 10, 
1951; cooperation with other members of the 
United Nations in giving assistance to the Arab 
refugees from Palestine; the provision of tech- 
nical assistance to the various countries of the 
area; and the extension of loans to a number of 
countries. 


il. Iran and Turkey, 1945-1946 


SOVIET POLICY IN WORLD WAR II AND AFTER 


While the United States pursued a policy in the 
interest of the welfare, peace, and security of the 
peoples of the Near East, the Soviet Union, not 
unlike Imperial Russia, pursued a different policy, 
with the new dynamic of totalitarian Soviet com- 
munism surpassing the imperialist ambitions of 
the Red Tsar. Indeed, the outlines of Soviet 
policy became very clear during the Hitler-Molo- 
tow-ibhenteop discussions in heck, November 
12-13, 1940, and the period immediately following, 
with respect to possible Soviet entry into the 
Axis.* 

On November 25, 1940, the Soviet Government 
indicated that it was prepared to accept a draft of 
a Four-Power Pact which had been submitted to 
Molotov on November 13 regarding “political 
collaboration,” provided, among other things (1) 
the “security of the Soviet Union in the Straits” 
were assured by the conclusion of a mutual assist- 
ance pact with Bulgaria, and “by the establish- 
ment of a base for land and naval forces of the 
U.S.S.R. within range of the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles by means of a long-term lease”; and 
(2) “the area south of Batum and Baku in the 
general direction of the Persian Gulf is recognized 
as the center of the aspirations of the Soviet 


Union.” 5 





*See Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941 (Department of 
State publication 3023), pp. 217-258. See also H. N. 
Howard, “Germany, the Soviet Union and Turkey Dur- 
ing World War II,” BuLtetIn of July 18, 1948, pp. 63-78. 

5 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, pp. 258-259. - 
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Soviet tactics, yg or policy in the postwar 
years have revealed no hint of any —_ in the 
Soviet position so clearly outlined in November 
1940. 


IRAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS, 1946 


Indeed, the concerted Soviet drive for domina- 
tion over the Near East was well illustrated in the 
postwar years by the direct pressure on Turkey 
for territorial cessions and concessions in the 
region of the Turkish Straits, refusal to with- 
draw the Red Army from Iran and sponsorship 
of rebellion, the use of Communist guerrillas in 
Greece, and the encouragement of subversion 
throughout the Near East. Faced with the pos- 
sibility of external aggression and internal sub- 
version, the peoples and governments of this 
vitally strategic area found it doubly difficult to 
meet the complex problems confronting them. 

The United States took its stand in behalf of 
the political independence and territorial integrity 
of Turkey and Iran when these two countries were 
threatened in 1945 and 1946. At that time the 
Soviet Government refused to withdraw the troops 
which had entered Iran during the war, encour- 
aged the establishment of Soviet-inspired regimes 
in Azerbaijan and among the Iranian Kurds, and 
otherwise sought the subversion of the Iranian 
Government. The United States, together with 
the United Kingdom and other friendly states, 
supported the Iranian Government’s complaint to 
the Security Council of the United Nations on 
January 19, 1946, concerning Soviet intervention 
in Iran. In the end, Soviet troops were with- 
drawn, with the result that by December 1946 
Iranian sovereignty was formally restored over 
all Iranian territory. But Soviet pressure on Iran 
did not end.® 


THE TURKISH STRAITS, 1945-1946 


Nor did it cease with regard to Turkey. On 
March 19, 1945, the Soviet Government denounced 
the Soviet-Turkish agreement of neutrality and 
friendship, originally signed on December 17, 
1925, and the Turkish Government was soon ad- 
vised that the price of re-establishing close rela- 
tions would involve a new regime for the Straits, 
possible cession of Turkish territory in eastern 
Anatolia (the Kars-Ardahan region), and the 
drafting of an alliance of the type which was then 
becoming familiar in eastern and southeastern 
Europe, and by which the states of that area were 
already being converted into Soviet satellites.’ 


*For summary, see The United States and the United 
Nations. Report by the President to the Congress for 
the year 1946 (Department of State publication 2735), 
pp. 33-34. 

™ See H. N. Howard, “The Soviet Alliance System, 1942- 
1948,” “New Links in the Soviet Alliance System, 1948- 
1949.” Documents and State Papers, vol. I, no. 4 (July 
1948), pp. 219-249; ibid., nos. 12-13 (March-April 1949), 
pp. 281-684, 727. 
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The problem of the Turkish Straits was discussed 
both at Yalta and at Potsdam, and it was agreed 
that the issue should be discussed in direct conver- 
sations among the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the Turkish Government.® 

On November 2, 1945, the United States pro- 
posed a set of principles for an equitable revision 
of the Montreux Convention (1936), suggesting 
that (1) the Straits be open to the merchant ves- 
sels of all nations at all times; (2) the Straits be 
open to the transit of the warships of the Black 
Sea powers at all times; (3) except for an agreed 
limited tonnage in time of peace, passage through 
the Straits of warships of non-Black Sea powers 
be permitted only with the specific consent of the 
Black Sea powers or under the authority of the 
United Nations; and (4) certain changes be made 
in the Montreux Convention for purposes of mod- 
ernization. While these principles were soon ac- 
cepted by Turkey and the United Kingdom as a 
basis for discussion, the Soviet Government found 
them inacceptable. On August 7, 1946, it set 
forth its views that, while freedom of commerce 
should be preserved, and Soviet and Black Sea 
warships should have freedom in the Straits at 
all times, with restrictions against all other war 
vessels (1) a new regime for the Straits should 
be established only by Turkey and the “Black Sea 
Powers” (i.e., the Soviet Union), and (2) the 
Soviet Union and Turkey jointly should organize 
the defense of the Straits. It was clear, of course, 
that these proposals not merely would have placed 
those strategic waters under Soviet control, but 
would have subverted the independence of Turkey 
as well. Turkey was not willing to consider the 
Soviet proposals, and on October 9, 1946, the 
United States pointed out that 


the Government of Turkey should continue to be primarily 
responsible for the defense of the Straits and that should 
the Straits become the object of attack or threat of attack 
by an aggressor, the resulting situation would be a matter 
for action on the part of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


The Soviet Union rejected these suggestions 
and refused to take part in a conference to dis- 
cuss the problem at the time. It also continued 
its pressure against Turkey, hinting that the ces- 
sion of Turkish territory might be a prerequisite 
to “improved” relations between the two coun- 
tries.° On October 26, 1946, however, the Soviet 
Government indicated that the direct conversa- 
tions should not be regarded as completed, but 
that it was premature to consider holding a con- 
ference on the problem. 


*For text of Yalta and Potsdam protocols relating to 
the Turkish Straits, see In Quest of Peace and Security, 
cited, pp. 16, 36-37. 

* See H. N. Howard, The Problem of the Turkish Straits 
(Department of State publication 2752), pp. 36-68. 
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ill. Aid to Greece and Turkey 


CHARACTER OF THE THREAT TO GREECE 


Having failed to achieve its schemes in Turkey 
and Iran during 1945-1946, the Soviet Union now 
sought to subvert Greece by even more direct ac- 
tion. The U.S.S.R. not only refused to partici- 
pate in the supervision of elections in Greece 
during 1946, despite the Yalta Declaration on 
Liberated Territories,” but also encouraged the 
Communist guerrillas to overthrow the constitu- 
tional system in Greece. The Greek Communist 
Party itself openly acknowledged both the as- 
sistance which it received and the basic aim of the 
movement, in proclamations issued in 1949 
and 1951: 


In the People’s Democracies we received great and 
wholehearted support, without which we could not have 
made progress. (January 30-31, 1949) 

If the Democratic Army had won in 1946-1949, Greece 
would now be under the warm aegis of the Soviet Union 
like the other People’s Democracies. (January 23, 1951) 


GREECE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


In order to safeguard the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece, the United 
States took the first of a number of important 
steps. On December 19, 1946, following a com- 
plaint on the part of Greece that the Communist- 
dominated Greek guerrillas were receiving aid 
from the northern neighbors of Greece, the United 
States supported a resolution in the Security 
Council establishing a Commission of Investiga- 
tion Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents. Later 
it took an active part in the work of that Commis- 
sion in Greece and the Balkan area. During the 
summer of 1947, this Government supported pro- 
posals in the Security Council to continue United 
Nations vigilance, which were vetoed no less than 
five times by the Soviet Union. The United 
States supported the General Assembly resolution 
of October 21, 1947, which established the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, be- 
came an active member of that body, and has 
since participated in its work, both of observation 
and of conciliation.” 


See Department of State, Report of the Allied Mis- 
sion To Observe the Greek Elections (Department of 
State publication 2522), p. 36. 

“For the various reports concerning the Greek ques- 
tion in the United Nations see U.N. docs. 8/360, A/574, 644, 
935, 981, 1307, 1857. For summaries of the problem see 
H. N. Howard, The United Nations and the Problem of 
Greece (Department of State publication 2909) ; The Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Problem of Greece, BULLETIN Sup- 
plement of Dec. 7, 1947 (Department of State publication 
2986) ; “The Problem of Greece in the Third Session of 
the General Assembly,” Documents and State Papers, Jan- 
uary 1949 (Department of State publication 3438) ; Greece 
and the United Nations, 1946-1949 (Department of State 
publication 3645) ; The Greek Question in the Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations (Department of State 
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THE AMERICAN AID PROGRAM FOR GREECE 
AND TURKEY 


The United Kingdom announced in February 
1947 that it could no longer shoulder the burden 
in Greece. Following an appeal from the Gov- 
ernment of Greece for financial and other assist- 
ance in solving the problems of reconstruction and 
resistance to the guerrilla threat, the United States 
moved immediately to give Greece the necessary 
aid. On March 12, 1947, in a statement before the 
Congress, President Truman noted the threat both 
to Greece and to Turkey, and announced that 


it must be the policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures. ... Should we fail 
to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful hour, the effect 
will be far-reaching to the West as well as to the East.” 


President Truman called for, and was granted, 
“immediate and resolute action.” The act for aid 
to Greece and Turkey was approved on May 22, 
1947, the Greek-American aid agreement was 
signed on June 20, the Turco-American agreement 
was signed on July 12 and on July 30, $400,000,000 
was appropriated for military and economic as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey. Some $600,000,000 
—about 70 percent of which went to military as- 
sistance because of the seriousness of the guerrilla 
warfare—was extended under this program. A\l- 
together, more than 1 billion dollars in various 
forms of assistance was given to Greece and Tur- 
key in the period from 1944 to 1950. Expendi- 
tures for aid during the 3-year period of 1947- 
1950 totaled about $700,000,000.% U.S. military 
and aid missions were sent to both Greece and 
Turkey, and the assistance to Greece was of pri- 
mary importance in the defeat of the Greek guer- 
rillas in 1949, and in laying the foundations for 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of that 
country. 


IV. Assistance to Iran 


Meanwhile, the United States has been continu- 
ously concerned with the difficulties which have 
confronted Iran. On March 20, 1950, it reached 
an agreement with the Iranian Government revis- 


publication 3785); Report of UNSCOB to the General 
Assembly: A Summary Account, BULLETIN of Sept. 4, 1950; 
“The Greek Question in the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations,” ibid., Feb. 26, 1951, pp. 
33-348: “The United Nations and Greece: The Unscos 
Report to the Sixth General Assembly,” ibid., Oct. 1, 1951, 
pp. 531-540. 

* Aid to Greece and Turkey, a Collection of State Papers 
(BULLETIN Supplement, May 4, 1947, Department of State 
publication 2802), p. 831. 

* BULLETIN, June 12, 1950, p. 975. See also Reports to 
Congress on Assistance to Greece and Turkey, nos. 1-8, 
1947-1949 (Department of State publications 2957, 3035, 
3149, 3278, 3371, 3467, 3594, and 3674), and the various 
Eca reports, 1950 ff. 
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ing and extending the provisions for the U.S. Mili- 
tary Mission to Iran, originally established by 
agreement in 1942 and 1947. On May 23, 1950, 
a United States-Iranian agreement was signed for 
the shipment of arms and supplies to Iran to 
strengthen that country against communism. 
Under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 
$27,640,000 was set aside for Iran, the Philippines, 
and Korea. In supporting assistance to Iran in 
a statement before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on June 26, 1950, Secretary Acheson 
indicated that there was no need to “elaborate on 
its strategic position and the importance to the free 
world of maintaining its security.” He added 
that Iran could not, “in its present economic con- 
dition, meet its needs without help,” and it re- 
quired “assistance to modernize its forces and to 
meet its most urgent military deficiences.” The 
assistance would help “Iran in filling some of its 
most urgent needs in order that it may become ca- 
pable of meeting its security problems.” 

On October 10, 1950, the Export-Import Bank 
offered to negotiate a loan of $25,000,000 to Iran, 
primarily for the purchase of agricultural and 
road-building machinery. For many months the 
loan agreement awaited ratification by the Iranian 
Parliament. Meanwhile, the Iranian financial 
situation changed to an extent which, for the time 
being, precluded effective implementation of the 
project for which the loan was intended. On 
October 19, 1950, the United States and Iran 
signed the agreement negotiated under the Point 
Four Program : * $500,000 was originally allotted 
to Iran; actual Point Four allocations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, amounted to $1,460,000. 

Difficulties developed between Iran and the 
United Kingdom, both good friends of the United 
States, following the oil-nationalization move- 
ment. In this situation, the United States has 
constantly sought, through friendly advice and 
counsel, to reach a solution of that important 

roblem in the interest of equity and in the serv- 
ice of the free world. During April 1951 the 
United States and the United Kingdom informally 
exchanged views on the problem because of “its 
importance to Iran, to the United Kingdom, and 
to the economy of the free world,” although it was 
recognized that the problem had to be worked out 
by the parties directly concerned.* The question 
became more serious following the enactment of 
the nationalization law on May 1, 1951. The 
United States, on May 18, indicated its “deep con- 
cern” over the Anglo-Iranian dispute, its abiding 
interest in the welfare of both countries, and its 
view that the dispute should be solved through 
friendly negotiations, free from “intimidation and 


* BULLETIN of July 10, 1950, p. 52. See also ibid., June 
26, 1950, p. 1042; ibid., Aug. 14, 1950, p. 247; and ibdid., 
Oct. 9, 1950, p. 570. 

* Tbid., Oct. 30, 1950, p. 703. 

* Ibid., Apr. 23, 1951, p. 661; ibid., Apr. 30, 1951, p. 700. 
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threats of unilateral action.” In discussions with 
the United Kingdom, the need for recognizing 
Iran’s desire for greater control over and benefits 
from the development of petroleum resources had 
been stressed. In discussions with Iran, emphasis 
had been laid on the importance of achieving its 
legitimate aims through friendly negotiations and 
of considering the re aspects of the prob- 
lem. The United States also indicated its view 
that 

Iran and Great Britain have such a strong mutuality of 
interests that they must and will find some way, through 
friendly negotiation, of reestablishing a relationship 
which will permit each party to play its full role in the 
achievement of their common objectives. Through such 
negotiation it is felt that Iran’s basic desires and interests 
can best be realized, the legitimate British interests pre- 
served, and the essential flow of Iranian oil into the mar- 
kets of the free world maintained. 

The United States has repeatedly expressed its great 
interest in the continued independence and territorial 
integrity of Iran and has given and will continue to give 
concrete evidence of this interest.” 

On May 23, Secretary Acheson reiterated these 
views and declared that the United States had no 
intention of challenging Iran’s sovereignty, stress- 
ing that the controversy could not be settled uni- 
laterally.* In an atde-mémoire presented to the 
Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs on May 26, 
1951, the United States expressed its view that 
there was a “legitimate basis” for interest in a 
solution of the oil question. The United States 
reiterated its position that 
through negotiation a settlement can be found which will 
satisfy the desires of the Iranian people to control their 
own resources, which will protect legitimate British in- 
terests and which will assure uninterrupted flow of 
Iranian oil to its world markets. Such a settlement is, 
in the opinion of this Government, of the utmost im- 
portance not only to the welfare of the two powers con- 
cerned but to that of the entire free world. The United 
States wishes to state again its deep interest in the wel- 
fare of the Iranian people and in the maintenance of the 
independence and territorial integrity of Iran, which is 
a cardinal principle of United States policy.” 


As the problem became more serious, Secretary 
Acheson on June 27 expressed his regret that the 
Iranian Government was proceeding “in a man- 
ner which threatens immediately to bring the 
great Abadan refinery to a halt and to result in 
instability and economic distress within Iran with 
all the ill effects upon the Iranian people which 
that would entail.” 2° Sympathizing with the de- 
sires of the Iranian people to control their re- 
sources, the United States believed a basis for 
agreement could be found and hoped that Iran 
would “reconsider its present actions and will seek 
some formula” which would “avoid the dangers 
of the present course and permit the continued 
operation of the oil industry.” The next day, the 


" Thid., May 28, 1951, p. 851. 
* Thid., June 4, 1951, p. 891. 
” Ibid, 

* Tbid., July 9, 1951, p. 73. 
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White House released the text of a letter from 
Prime Minister Mohammad Mosadeq of Iran, ex- 
plaining the Iranian position.” 

On July 5 the International Court of Justice, 
to which the United Kingdom had had recourse, 
indicated interim measures to insure continued 
production of petroleum and urged that no action 
be taken prejudicial to the rights of either party.” 
On July 9 the Iranian Government rejected these 
proposals. Meanwhile President Truman, in a 
letter to the Iranian Prime Minister on July 8, 
earnestly commended their careful consideration, 
and, if the Iranian Government agreed, suggested 
that W. Averell Harriman might go to Tehran to 
talk over “this immediate and pressing situation.” 
Prime Minister Mosadeq welcomed this sugges- 
tion, and Mr. Harriman arrived in Tehran on July 
15.% Mr. Harriman worked on the problem for 
some 6 weeks in Tehran, but a solution was not 
achieved, and the Anglo-Iranian discussions were 
suspended. On September 12, Prime Minister 
Mosadeq submitted proposals to Mr. Harriman, 
for transmission to the United Kingdom. While 
Mr. Harriman did not consider them an advance 
over earlier Iranian suggestions, he expressed his 
view that the problem could be settled by nego- 
tiations 


based upon recognition of the practical business and tech- 
nical aspects of the oil industry and based upon mutual 
good will between the parties. Such a settlement, which 
would attain Iranian aspirations for control of the oil 
industry within Iran, is, I am convinced, possible and 
feasible in accordance with the discussions we have 
had in Tehran. .. .* 


Shortly thereafter, on September 28, the United 
Kingdom requested that the question be placed on 
the agenda of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, which considered the question in sessions 
between October 1 and October 19. The United 
States was unable to accept the Iranian view that 
a purely domestic issue was involved and indicated 
that there was clearly a dispute between two gov- 
ernments, capable of endangering peace. In the 
end, the Security Council was unable to agree on 
a resolution calling for the resumption of negotia- 
tions and, on October 19, adopted a French pro- 
posal adjourning the debate until the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice could decide on its own 
competence in the case.” 


" id. p: FZ. 

* Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case, Order of July 5th, 
1951 (International Court of Justice Reports, pp. 89-101). 

* BULLETIN of July 23, 1951, pp. 129-130. 

* Tbid., Sept. 3, 1951, p. 382. 

* Tbid., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 547. 

* See U.N. docs. S/PV. 559, 560, 561, 562, 563, 565; 
$/2357, S/2358, and Revs. 1-2, S/2380. For Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin’s statement of Oct. 1, 1951, in the Se- 
curity Council, see BULLETIN of Oct. 15, 1951, p. 615. 
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V. The American Interest in Near Eastern Welfare 


During the period since World War II, the 
American people maintained their long-standing 
interest in the welfare of the peoples of the Near 
East. The United States has sought to promote 
the well-being of these peoples through programs 
of education; through technical assistance, both 
directly and in collaboration with the United 
Nations; and through loans and grants for 
economic improvement. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The exchange of persons program, originally 
confined to the other American Republics, was 
extended to the Near East as early as 1943, under 
an allocation from the President’s Emergency 
Fund. Under the program, American-founded 
schools and hospitals were assisted in carrying on 
extension services, especially in the fields of en- 
gineering, public health, and agriculture. Grants- 
in-aid were given to American institutions in 
Syria and Turkey, among other places, and 
teachers were sent to Afghanistan at the request of 
the Government of that country. 

However, not before these governments signed 
the Fulbright Act agreements did the exchange 
of persons program essentially get under way. 
The Fulbright Act was approved on August 1, 
1946, the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act on January 27, 1948, and the 
expanded Program of Information and Educa- 
tion on March 22, 1950.27 Greece signed an agree- 
ment on April 23, 1948, that set up an annual 
program of from $100,000 to $400,000 in Greek 
currency for educational purposes, including the 
financing of studies, research, instruction, and 
other educational activities, both for American 
citizens in schools and higher institutions of learn- 
ing in Greece and for Greek citizens in the United 
States. A similar agreement was signed with 
Iran on September 1, 1949, that provided for an 
annual program of approximately $300,000 in 
Iranian rials. A $300,000 program was estab- 
lished with Egypt on November 3, 1949 ; a $250,000 
program with Turkey on December 27, 1949; and 
a $150,000 program with Iraq on August 16, 1951.7 

In the development of information programs, 
it is worthy of note that the Voice of America 
began broadcasts in Persian on March 21, 1949, 
in Turkish on December 19, 1949, in Arabic on 
January 1, 1950, and in Hebrew on April 15, 1951. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOANS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Long before the enunciation of the Point Four 


* For texts of these acts, see In Quest of Peace and 
Security, p. 106. 

* BULLETIN of May 16, 1948, p. 654; ibid., Sept. 19, 1949, 
p. 443; ibid., Nov. 28, 1949, p. 831; ibid., Jan. 9, 1950, p. 65; 
and ibid., Aug. 27, 1951, p. 336. 
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Program, the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton authorized a number of loans in the Near East 
for the economic development of the various coun- 
tries of that region. These loans were substan- 
tially as follows: 


Export-Import Bank Loans in the Near East, 1945-1951 ” 





Country Date Amount Purpose 





Afghanistan_-| 11/23/49 | $21,000,000 | U.S. equipment, materials, and 
services for canal and dam 
construction. 


ae 10/ 6/50 | 25,000,000 | Equipment, materials, and services 
(for a variety of reasons this loan 

is still ———. , 

10/19/49 Loans for agricultural equipment, 

Israel... ....-- { ieianap \135, 000, 000 transportation, housing, telecom- 


munications, port, and industrial 
13) Mn pe , ‘ , 

: 1/ 3/46 roducts and _ services, cemen 
Saudi Arabia. { 7/20/50 } 44, 000, 000 plant construction, materials, and 
equipment. $15,000,000 canceled 
by Saudi Arabia, leaving total o 
$29,000,000. 











9/11/45 Various types of industrial, elec- 
Turkey......- { 11/26/47 } 33, 860, 000 trical, railway, port, and shipping 
equipment. ” 
Resp... 7/16/47 7,250,000 | Equipment for Fertilizer and 
Chemical Industries of Egypt. 
Wiis deleacessecne 266, 110, 000 





THE PROGRAM FOR TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 


President Truman had areas like the Near East 
specifically in mind when he stated in his inaugu- 
ral address of January 20, 1949,°° that: 


. . . We must embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances and indus- 
trial progress available for the improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped areas. . . . 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more materials for housing, and more mechani- 
cal power to lighten their burdens. 


Under the Act for International Development, 
signed on September 6, 1950, funds of $34,500,000 
were provided for technical assistance. In the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, $160,000,000 
was provided for technical and economic assist- 
ance to the Near East for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and $21,500,000 for general Point 
Four aid to underdeveloped areas during that 
period. In this connection, however, the assistance 
to Greece and Turkey since 1947 should be borne 
in mind, along with the fact that the United States 
has contributed approximately $45,000,000 to ref- 
ugee and works projects in behalf of the Palestine 
refugees and that under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram a contribution of $50,000,000 has been recom- 





22See Export-Import Bank of Washington: Twelfth 
Semiannual Report to Congress for the Period January-June 
1951 (Washington, 1951), pp. 40, 42-44, 50. Note may 
also be made of loans totaling $38,000,000 from the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
in the Middle East, to which the United States has made a 
major contribution. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1949, p. 125; In Quest of Peace 
and Security, cited, pp. 95-96. 
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mended for the Arab refugees. Moreover, the 
United States contributed $12,000,000 to the U.N. 
technical assistance program for the 18-month 
period beginning July 1, 1950, and has scheduled 
another contribution of $12,000,000 for the period 
ending with the year 1952." In addition, between 
1947 and the end of 1950, the United States con- 
tributed or pledged $75,000,000 to the U.N. Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund (Unicer), 
which has done magnificent work in a number of 
countries in the Near East. 

Meanwhile, the first comprehensive technical 
assistance project was signed with Iran on October 
19, 1950. As already noted, $500,000 was origi- 
nally allotted for the fiscal year for an integrated 
health, agricultural, and educational program for 
improving living conditions in rural villages.” 
This amount was raised to $1,460,000 to permit 
the financing, among other things, of (a) an anti- 
locust campaign involving the dispatch by air- 
plane of American pilots, dusting aircraft, and 
special insecticides to Iran in cooperation with 
the Iranian Government in eradicating what was 
expected to be one of the worst locust plagues in 
Iranian history; and (b) the provision of 250 tons 
of Dor, some of which was flown to Iran to carry 
forward an anti-malaria campaign in the many 
infected areas of Iran. On July 6, 1951, an agree- 
ment was announced with Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Utah State Agricultural College, and the 
University of Utah for work on the Iranian rural 
improvement program, amplifying the work of 
the Near East Foundation that would require the 
services of 20 technicians.* 

As early as November 24, 1950, a Point Four 
program was established to assist Libya in increas- 
ing food production, reducing disease, raising the 
educational level, and otherwise improving living 
conditions. On June 15, 1951, a Point Four agree- 
ment was signed for assistance to both Libya and 
Eritrea, including $150,000 to carry on an agri- 
cultural education program and soil and water 
survey in Libya and $50,000 for agricultural edu- 


cation in Eritrea. Saudi Arabia signed an agree- 


"See Aid to the Palestine Refugees (Department of 
State publication 4191). For a comprehensive statement 
of U.S. technical and economic assistance in the Near 
and Middle East, see the remarks made by Isador Lubin, 
U.S. representative in the Economic and Social Council, 
at the session of Aug. 7, 1951, in Geneva (U.S. Delegation, 
Ecosoc, Thirteenth Session, Press Release No. 4). For 
a general review of the U.N. program, see United Nations, 
Services of the United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration and How To Obtain Them (New York, 1951), 
ST/TAA/3, and the TAA Bulletin, published by the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Administration (ST/TAA/SER- 
B/14). For details of U.N. aid to children, see UNICEF: 
A Compendium (Unicer 15/2(1)/E), January 1951, vol. 
II, no. 1. 

® BuLLETIN of Oct. 30, 1950, p. 703. 

% Tbid., June 11, 1951, p. 945; ibid., July 16, 1951, pp. 
111-112. 

* Tbid., Dec. 18, 1950, p. 974; ibid., July 2, 1951, p. 19. 
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ment on January 17, 1951.8 Afghanistan fol- 
lowed on February 7, 1951, when it signed a gen- 
eral Point Four agreement. Israel signed a 

eneral agreement on February 26.7 Hashemite 

ordan, on March 2, 1951, signed an agreement to 

ave the way for cooperative action to develop 
a tie resources, and on June 6, 1951, it was 
announced that the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration grt had contracted with Knappen, 
La grep and Abbott Engineering Co. of New 
York to carry out a water-development project in 
Jordan, at the request of the latter, for the pur- 
pose of developing and restoring underground 
cisterns.* 

Lebanon signed an agreement on February 27, 
1951, for the development of the Litani River, a 
fund of $66,400 having been established to begin 
this work. It was announced on April 26 that the 
American University at Beirut had entered into 
an agreement under which it could train Near 
Eastern technicians in agriculture and engineer- 
ing, preventive medicine, economics, finance, and 
public administration, thereby providing a unique 
opportunity in the Near East for nationals of that 
region to gain technical competence in these 
fields. On May 29, 1951, Lebanon signed a gen- 
eral Point Four agreement to pave the way for a 
broader program of economic development to fur- 
ther its country-wide plans. Meanwhile, a mission 
of 10 specialists in hydroelectric power, irrigation, 
and reclamation arrived in Lebanon during May 
to cooperate in surveying the 125-mile long Litani 
valley. 

An agreement was signed with the Near East 
Foundation on May 2, 1951, for the expansion of 
rural improvement programs in Syria and Iran. 
Iraq signed a general agreement on April 10, 1951, 
for the purpose of studying the country’s immedi- 


® Tbid., Jan. 29, 1951, p. 187. 

* Tbid., Feb. 19, 1951, p. 299. 

* Tbid., Mar. 26, 1951, p. 500. 

* Ibid., and June 18, 1951, p. 990. 

* Tbid., Mar. 26, 1951, p. 500; ibid., May 21, 1951, p. 825. 
“” Tbid., June 18, 1951, p. 979. 

“ Tbid., May 21, 1951, pp. 826-827. 
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ate needs with a view to recommendations for a 
development program.” Egypt followed by sign- 
ing a general agreement on May 5 that included 
a project for agricultural development and rural 
improvement to go into effect immediately with 
the participation of seven ministries and Govern- 
ment agencies.“ Although Greece was already 
receiving large assistance under other U.S. pro- 
grams, a grant-in-aid agreement with Athens Col- 
lege was announced on May 10, 1951, to enable 
that institution to expand its departments of chem- 
istry, physics, biology, manual arts, and commer- 
cial training; to provide scholarships for 200 
Greek students; and to add 14 people to the fac- 
ulty. On May 15 a Point Four agreement was 
signed with the American Farm School at Salo- 
nika involving $181,400 for 100 scholarships for 
farm youths, specialized courses for farmers, and 
additional faculty. 

The technical assistance program in the Near 
East may be seen in summary form in the follow- 
ing table covering the years 1951 and 1952: 














’ Estimate: 
Country Actual: 1951 1952 

sndinintaddaimniitivekwianamimeanmadal $103, 000 $634, 000 
NN a ert a ee ee Sbeeksoal 1, 460, 000 23, 450, 000 
SR Reale Te 23, 400 1, 762, 000 
Eee eae 96, 300 14, 950, 000 
iin 2 acta tient ad aoa aris unseeded dak maid 132, 700 4, 680, 000 
NN od. Since iniismakicananminnnl watees 113, 700 2, 350, 000 
ee ace all ailing cae miek ei eaieaanaae 157, 400 1, 100. 000 
ES | EE ee aonne serrate 97, 300 690, 000 
ee eee 88, 100 4, 390, 000 
Ps ocgiienmeskeeessvcdeetatiecedeédered pargnhabanwta 450, 000 
i ckrodsccdscnccchedewcscuesesccons 2, 271, 900 54, 456, 000 








“ Tbid., Apr. 23, 1951, p. 653. 
*Ibid., May 21, 1951, pp. 823-824. 
“ Tbid., May 21, 1951, pp. 824-825; June 11, 1951, p. 942. 


©Mr. Howard, author of the above article, is 
United Nations Adviser for the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 
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Four-Power Statement on the Middle East Command 


[Released to the press November 10] 


In proceeding with their announced intention 
to establish the Middle East Command, the Gov- 
ernments of the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, and Turkey state that they are guided by 
the following principles: 

1. The United Nations is a world response to 
the principle that peace is indivisible and that 
the security of all states is jeopardized by breaches 
of the peace ng apres at the same time it is in- 
cumbent upon the states of any area to be willing 
and able to undertake the initial defense of their 
area, 

2. The defense of the Middle East is vital to 
the free world and its defense against outside 
aggression can be secured only by the cooperation 
of all interested states. 

3. The Middle East Command is intended to be 
the center of cooperative efforts for the defense 
of the area as a whole; the achievement of peace 
and security in the area through the Middle East 
Command will bring with it social and economic 
advancement. 

4. A function of the Middle East Command 
will be to assist and support the states willing to 
join in the defense of the Middle East and to 
develop the capacity of each to play its proper 
role in the defense of the area as a whole against 
outside aggression. It will not interfere in prob- 
lems and deputies arising within the area. The 
establishment of the Middle East Command in no 
way affects existing arrangements relating to such 
matters, notably the armistice agreements and the 
United States-United Kingdom-French Tripar- 
tite Declaration of May 1950.1 

5. The task of the Middle East Command at the 
outset will be primarily one of planning and pro- 
viding the Middle East States on their request 
with assistance in the form of advice and training. 
Requests for arms and equipment made by states 
ie the area willing to join in its defense to spon- 


1 BuLteTIN of June 5, 1950, p. 886. For text of four- 
power proposal presented to Egypt on Oct. 13, see But- 
LETIN of Oct. 22, 1951, p. 647. 
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soring states in a position to assist in this connec- 
tion will be filled by them to the extent possible 
following the coordination of such requests 
through the Middle East Command. 

6. The Supreme Allied Commander Middle 
East will command forces placed at his disposal 
and will develop plans for the operations of all 
forces within the area (or to be introduced into 
the area) in time of war or international emer- 
gency. However, the placing of forces under the 
command of the Supreme Allied Commander 
Middle East in peacetime is not a prerequisite for 
joining in the common effort for the defense of the 
Middle East. Movement of those troops placed 
under the command of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Middle East to or within the territories 
of states joining in the defense of the Middle East 
will be made only with the agreement of the state 
or states concerned and in full accord with their 
national independence and sovereignty. 

7. While details have yet to be formulated, the 
sponsoring states intend that the Middle East 
Command should be an integrated allied command, 
not a national command. The responsibility of 
the Supreme Allied Commander Middle East will 
be to insure the effectiveness of the corporate de- 
fense enterprise represented by the command. All 
states joining in this enterprise will be individ- 
ually associated with the command on the basis of 
equality through a Middle East Defense Liaison 
Organization which will be located at Middle East 
Command Headquarters and will be the link be- 
tween the command and the countries ready to 
join in the defense of this area. 

8. Any facilities granted to the Middle East 
Command by states joining in the defense of the 
Middle East will be the subject of specific 
agreements. 

9. The broad mission of the Middle East Com- 
mand and its cooperative character make it neces- 
sary that all States, whether territorially or not 
part of the area, act in the best interests of the co- 
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operative defense of the area; the Middle East 
Command naturally will not further the national 
interest of any particular state. 

10. A continuing objective of the Middle East 
Command is to reduce such deficiencies as exist at 
present in the organization and capacity for de- 
fense in a vitally important area so that the peace- 
time role of the states of the area in Middle East 
defense will progressively increase, thus permit- 
ting the peacetime role of states not territorially 


Foreign Policy Problems in the Pacific 


by Dean Rusk 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs? 


THE CASE AGAINST COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 
IN KOREA 


Who was responsible for the outbreak 
of aggression in Korea? 


It may seem strange that the question is even 
asked, because most of us have no doubt about 
the answer. But the constant repetition of a fan- 
tastic lie can gradually undermine the simplest 
truth. North Korean forces invaded the Republic 
of Korea in great strength and across the entire 
peninsula of Korea on June 25, 1950, with the full 
support of Peiping and Moscow. The facts of 
the aggression are fully attested, not only by our 
own people but by a United Nations Commission 
which was in Korea at the time. 

We now know that units of the Chinese Red 
Army, made up of personnel of Korean ethnic 
origin, moved into North Korea in 1949 and that 
additional manpower was transferred from the 
Chinese Red Army to North Korea in the spring 
of 1950. We know that the planes and tanks and 
artillery appearing in North Korea did not volun- 
teer and that they were not made in North Korea 
or in China. The full political and propaganda 
support given to the aggression by Moscow and 
Peiping during the past year and a half are mat- 
ters of public record. 

The responsibility of Communist imperialism 
for the aggression in Korea is clear and unequivo- 
cal, That responsibility cannot be shared with 
those who were trying to keep the peace and to 
work out a solution for Korea by the peaceful 
processes required by the Charter of the United 
Nations. It does not change Communist respon- 
sibility to say that had we garrisoned Korea or 


1Excerpts from remarks made before the World Affairs 
Council of Tacoma, Wash., on Nov. 5 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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part of the Middle East to be decreased pro- 
portionately. 

11. The sponsoring states of the Middle East 
Command do not regard the initial form in which 
the Middle East Command will be organized as 
unchangeable; they believe that the Middle East 
Command through mutual understanding should 
evolve in the manner which will enable it most 
effectively to provide for the defense of the Middle 
East area as a whole. 


had we declared unilaterally that we would resist 
aggression in Korea the Communists might not 
have attacked. The enemies of peace are not en- 
titled to lay upon the American people the enor- 
mous burden of garrisoning the Lae as a price 
of peace. 

esponsibility for aggression in Korea lies 100 
percent with those who perpetrated it ; this fact we 
should not allow to become confused by repetitious 
Communist lies or by those who try to assign re- 
sponsibility to our own efforts to find a peaceful 
settlement of Korea through the United Nations. 


Why is it necessary to resist aggression in Korea? 


Let us not underestimate the seriousness of this 
question. When we as a nation call upon our 
young men to risk and to sacrifice their lives, we 
must be clear as to why we do so. The decision 
announced on June 27, 1950, to use elements of our 
armed forces to resist aggression in Korea, was en- 
thusiastically supported by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our people. They sensed the underlying 
reality of the reasons given at the time by the 
President and by the United Nations. The ex- 
perience of the past 20 years had demonstrated the 
need to stand up to aggression and not to embark 
once again upon the course which led from Man- 
churia to Ethiopia to the Rhineland to Poland 
to Pearl Harbor. 

Perhaps the best summary of the reasons why 
we had to fight aggression in Korea is contained 
in a message from the President to General Mac- 
Arthur on January 13, 1951, sent at a time when 
massive Chinese intervention had created at least 
a doubt as to whether we would be able to maintain 
a position on the Korean peninsula. This mes- 
sage was made public by General Marshall in the 
so-called MacArthur hearings conducted by a joint 
committee of the Senate. Since I am certain that 
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most of you have not seen this message nor had an 
opportunity to give much thought to its contents 
I wish to quote the part of it in which the Presi- 
dent indicated the underlying policy considera- 
tions for continued resistance in Korea. 

The President stated: 


1. Successful resistance in Korea would serve the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


A. To demonstrate that aggression will not be accepted 
by us or by the United Nations, and to provide a rallying 
point around which the spirits and energies of the free 
world can be mobilized to meet the world-wide threat 
which the Soviet Union now poses. 

B. To deflate the dangerously exaggerated political and 
military prestige of Communist China which now threat- 
ens to undermine the resistance of non-Communist Asia 
and to consolidate the hold of communism on China itself. 

C. To afford more time for, and to give direct assistance 
to, the organization of non-Communist resistance in Asia, 
both outside and inside China. 

D. To carry out our commitments of honor to the South 
Koreans and to demonstrate to the world that the friend- 
ship of the United States is of inestimable value in time 
of adversity. 

EK. To make possible a far more satisfactory peace settle- 
ment for Japan, and to contribute greatly to the post- 
treaty security position of Japan in relation to the 
Continent. 

F. To lend resolution to many countries not only in Asia 
but also in Europe and the Middle East who are now living 
Within the shadow of Communist power, and to let them 
know that they need not now rush to come to terms with 
communism on whatever terms they can get, meaning 
complete submission. 

G. To inspire those who may be called upon to fight 
against great odds if subjected to a sudden onslaught by 
the Soviet Union or by Communist China, 

H. To lend point and urgency to the rapid build-up of 
the defense of the Western World. 

I. To bring the United Nations through its first great 
effort in collective security and to produce a free-world 
coalition of incalculable value to the national security 
interests of the United States. 

J. To alert the peoples behind the iron curtain that 
their masters are bent upon wars of aggression, and that 
this crime will be resisted by the free world. 


Another short summary was provided by Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in an address at Dart- 
mouth, Mass., on September 29 at a gathering to 
honor Capt. Lewis L. Millett, who had been 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
gallantry in Korea. Senator Lodge is quoted by 
the Boston Globe as saying: 


If we had not fought the war in Korea we might have 
lost all of Europe. The people of Europe were watching 
to see if we would keep our word. If we had not done so 
they would have felt there was no longer any use in trying 
to resist communism. Western Europe might have fallen, 
and this would have been a catastrophe for us because it 
would have altered the whole balance of power, giving 
the Soviets the advantage over us in industrial produc- 
tion, which is our main advantage over them at the pres- 
ent time. 

If we had not fought in Korea we would have lost most 
if not all of the non-Communist Far East. It is highly 
doubtful whether Indochina could have held out very long 
and Indochina possesses great natural wealth as being 
the gateway to Indonesia, Siam, Burma, Malaya, and 
India. 

If we had not fought, there is no doubt but what Japan 
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would be in very great danger today. Outside of the 
United States, Japan is the second biggest industrial na- 
tion in the world—second only to Western Europe in im- 
portance. If Japan were to fall into enemy hands, it 
would be a body blow to our security. 

If we had not fought, there would never have been the 
increase in rearmament that is now taking place in this 
country. 


These two quotations show clearly the size of 
the stakes in Korea. The costs of resisting ag- 
gression in that country, heavy as they are, would 
have been completely overshadowed by the costs 
both in human lives and in material wealth of not 
resisting aggression. If we succeed in preventing 
World War III, Korea will have been a vital ele- 
ment in that success. If, however, the course of 
aggression is pursued to the point of general war, 
we shall be in far better position to meet that sit- 
uation. We cannot, therefore, underestimate the 
size of our obligation to those who have sacrificed 
themselves in Korea. It does not become us as a 
great nation, and does not fit our obligation to 
the men who have carried the battle for us, for us 
now to leave them with the impression that they 
have been “suckers” rather than participants in 
a necessary and inspirited battle for the peace and 
freedom of the world. 


Why has the war been limited to Korea? 


The effort in Korea has been on the one hand to 
resist aggression and on the other hand to main- 
tain the peace. It would be easy to allow any act 
of violence to move quickly into world war— 
whether in Greece or in Berlin or in Korea. What 
is difficult is to use the organized force of the world 
community for the essential purposes of main- 
taining the peace without having it, at the same 
time, consume us all in a great conflagration. 

It is not easy for the great powers to become 
involved in combat and to pull away from it short 
of a world war and the total destruction of one 
side or the other. We have had little experience 
in our own day in disengaging the great nations 
of the world from a combat in which their strength 
and their prestige are inevitably engaged. The 
effort in Korea is literally a historical effort. 
After a half century of total war, and in an era 
of weapons of the greatest destructiveness, we are 
trying to discover whether we can take a rational 
step back toward sanity and self-restraint by lim- 
iting the use of force to the essential requirements 
of the maintenance of peace. We may fail—that 
to a considerable extent depends upon the ag- 
gressor—but if we do fail, let it be written upon 
our consciences that we shall have made every hon- 
orable effort to maintain the fabric of peace, and 
let men and women in every part of the world know 
that they are entitled to confidence in our pur- 
poses because of the effort we have made to avoid 
the destruction of the essential institutions of our 
civilization, 
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Have other members of the United Nations carried 
their share of the load? 


In the first place, I want to acknowledge with 
deepest appreciation that substantial forces have 
been made available by other members; that some 
of these have been contributed with the greatest 
of difficulty ; that some members have contributed 
in proportion to their resources as fully as have 
we; and that the other United Nations forces in 
Korea have fought with great gallantry beside our 
own and those of the Republic of Korea. I should, 
say, however, quite frankly, that we would be glad 
to have more troops made available for Korea by 
other members of the United Nations. We are 
not convinced that all have made the full measure 
of their contribution in men and resources, even 
though we recognize the difficulties in their way. 
However, we must keep in mind that some of our 
friends are carrying heavy burdens outside of 
Korea, including such active fronts as Indochina 
and Malaya. Lastly, we are confronted with the 
necessity for organizing security on a world-wide 
basis and the distribution of the military resources 
of the free world must take this world-wide prob- 
lem into account. If the fighting in Korea re- 
quires the heaviest proportionate contribution 
from the United States and the Republic of Korea, 
the security responsibility in other areas falls far 
more directly and more heavily upon others than 
upon us. 


Has Communist aggression in Korea succeeded or 
failed? 


It has failed. Counting the enemy casualties 
announced by the Department of Defense and the 
enemy forces now estimated to be present in Korea, 
the Communists have invested in the neighbor- 
hood of 2 million troops in the aggression in Korea 
and are now behind the point from which the ag- 
gression was first launched. The aggressors 
failed to frighten the Japanese or to intimidate 
the other countries of Asia. They failed to un- 
dermine the growing determination of the free 
world to organize its defense—in fact, their action 
in Korea has powerfully stimulated that effort. 
They failed to Selee about defeatism and a piece- 
meal disintegration of the free world which was 
one of their —— objectives. The balance 
sheet drawn on the ledgers of the aggressor must 
surely be written in red. 


On what basis can the fighting in Korea end? 


The fighting can end when the aggression has 
been clearly abandoned and when those who re- 
sorted to it become willing to use the processes 
of peaceful settlement as required by the Charter 
of the United Nations. The United Nations Com- 
mand is prepared to arrange an armistice in the 
vicinity of the present battle line—an armistice 
which is strictly military in character and does 
not prejudice political or territorial questions 
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about Korea. Ifa workable armistice is reached, 
with arrangements which leave United Nations 
forces in a defensible military position and which 
contain reasonable assurances against the resump- 
tion of aggression, then the way will be opened for 
the use of peaceful methods to seek a final settle- 
ment of the Korean question. 

Since 1943 the internationally agreed solution 
for Korea has been on the basis of an independent 
and unified Korean nation. This policy was 
agreed at Cairo, reaffirmed by the powers at the 
time of the Japanese surrender, and repeatedly 
reaffirmed by the United Nations. If an armistice 
is achieved and the course of negotiation is set 
in motion again, a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment will not be easy. But the political issues 
will be back in political channels—and the essen- 
tial purpose of the armed action by the United 
Nations will have been accomplished. 

Let us be clear on the point. An end of the 
Korean war along the lines I have indicated will 
not resolve our major world problems. Korea 
would still have powerful Communist neighbors. 
International communism will still have tremen- 
dous power at its disposal. The free world will 
continue to feel uneasy about the world-wide 
threat of Communist aggression. This would be 
true whether an armistice were reached on the 
present battle lines or at the Yalu River. But the 
removal or reduction of that threat goes far be- 
yond the military effort in Korea—that is a world- 
wide problem. The United Nations and the 
Eighth Army have not undertaken as a military 
task the destruction of Communist regimes either 
in Moscow of Peiping. It would be a gross dis- 
tortion of the situation to say that United Nations 
action in Korea had failed because those regimes 
continue to exist. 


What if the cease-fire talks fail or if further aggressive 
acts occur in other areas? 


There is no question but that a failure of the 
cease-fire talks or the outbreaks of aggression 
elsewhere would place further and heavy strains 
upon the fabric of world peace. Just as the 
United Nations have fought with great determina- 
tion to repel aggression, so also have they acted 
with great self-restraint in the interest of pre- 
venting a general war. There is an end to pa- 
tience, however, and persistence in a course of 
clear aggression would produce a very grave 
situation. 


What happens if the cease-fire talks result in an ac- 
ceptable armistice? 


It would be expected that an effort would be 
made to work out a final settlement of the Korean 
question in the United Nations and by other avail- 
able means. A satisfactory settlement of the 
Korean question would tend to reduce tension in 
the Far East and might hold out some hope that 
other difficult questions could be resolved over a 
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period of time by peaceful means. United Na- 
tions forces, including some of our own, must re- 
main in Korea for a considerable period. The 
United Nations will be confronted with an enor- 
mous task of rehabilitation and reconstruction in 
war-devastated Korea. We believe this to be both 
a responsibility and an opportunity for the United 
Nations. The Korean people have fought val- 
iantly for their own freedom, under the most ter- 
rible conditions. Apart from their military 
losses, they have suffered bitterly in the economic 
and social fields. If the United Nations fails to 
take full account of the nonmilitary impact of 
aggression, the task performed by the soldiers will 
be left unfinished and could, in fact, be frustrated 
by economic and social chaos. 

If there is a cease-fire, we can expect difficult 
consultation and negotiation on unresolved prob- 
lems. Some Americans have expressed concern in 
the past that we have been willing to talk about 
such problems. That attitude is unreal and self- 
defeating. We sustain our nen and advance 
our policy by talking about them and not by trying 
to hide from them. Asa matter of fact, in a great 
democracy such as ours a policy which cannot be 
discussed among ourselves and with other govern- 
ments is posi a policy at all. 

These are the principal questions which have 
been asked about Korea. To understand the full 
meaning of Korea, we must recall that most of the 
governments and peoples of the world have been 
trying during the past few years to build a great 
structure of world peace. The United Nations 
was fashioned out oe the anguish and sacrifice of 
World War II as the foundation of that structure. 
We came very close to a great success—only one 
rogue government blocked the path to a dream 
which men have cherished for centuries—the or- 
ganization of the world for the maintenance of 
peace. But the job of building has gone ahead 
despite this obstruction. The Rio Pact, the North 
Atlantic Pact, the defeat of veiled aggression in 
Greece, the Berlin airlift, the Marshall Plan, the 
Japanese peace treaty, the security arrangements 
with Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and New 
Zealand, Point Four, economic and military assist- 
ance, the Campaign of Truth, the rearmament of 
the free bee and—most essential of all—the 
defeat of aggression in Korea; these are all parts 
of the same great effort for peace. 

History may easily mark June 25-27, 1950, as a 
great landmark in the human quest for peace. 
That will not happen if we undermine the Korean 
effort by unworthy cynicism or by synthetic parti- 
san controversy; in that direction indeed are fu- 
tility and the waste of our men in Korea. Korea 
will mean a great deal, however, if we are deter- 
mined to build upon the valor and sacrifice of the 
men who have fought in that bitter conflict; and 
if we are determined to push ahead with faith and 
courage to build the peace which so many in all 
parts of the earth so desperately seek. The de- 
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mands upon us today are just as compelling as 
they were on June 25, 1950. 

ow long since we have reminded ourselves of 
the following quotation: 


We the peoples of the United Nations 
determined 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in 
the equal rights of men and women and of nations large 
and small, and to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from treaties and 
other sources of international law can be maintained, and 
to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 


and for these ends 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors, and to unite our strength 
to maintain international peace and security, and to en- 
sure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in 
the common interest, and to employ international ma- 
chinery for the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples... 

I have just read to you the Preamble of the 
Charter of the United Nations. I have also just 
read to you the essential foreign policy of the 
United States. 

General Omar Bradley, one of the wisest of 
present-day Americans, said some time ago that 
“The United States has now matured to a role of 
world leadership. It is time that we chart our 
course by the distant stars and not by the lights 
of each passing ship.” In the midst of our turbu- 
lent days, may we find a moment to lift our eyes 
to the light of the distant stars. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF FAR EASTERN 
POLICY? 


Japan 


In the case of Japan, the most significant event 
of the postwar period was the negotiation and 
signature of the Japanese peace treaty. The 
treaty was negotiated in a classic of modern diplo- 
macy by John Foster Dulles, with the full backing 
and support of the President and the Secretary 
of State, and in the closest consultation with con- 
gressional leaders of both major parties. The 
patience and skill which Mr. Dulles brought to his 
task produced a broad international agreement 
which laid the basis for the brilliant leadership 
which the Secretary of State and Mr. Dulles were 
able to give to the recent Japanese Peace Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. Americans can be en- 
couraged and grateful that, in the most difficult 
hours of the controversy over the relief of General 
MacArthur, the President, the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles, General MacArthur himself, and the 
congressional leadership of both parties were 


* Excerpts from Mr. Rusk’s address before the World 


Affairs Council, Seattle, Wash., on Nov. 6 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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united in the determination to proceed with the 
Japanese peace treaty as a matter of vital national 
interest. 

There is broad agreement that the Japanese 
peace should be one of genuine reconciliation and 
that Japan should reenter the world community 
as soon as possible as a free and equal member 
on the basis of the principles set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations. There is agree- 
ment that Japan should not be subjected to the 
threat to its security which would result from a 
sudden creation of a vacuum of power in that 
area; hence, the U.S.—Japan security pact has firm, 
nonpartisan support in this country. There is 
agreement that Japan must be allowed to earn a 
living for its people as it takes over responsibility 
for its own affairs. This it can do only if it is 
given a fair access to food and raw materials and 
is enabled to provide goods and services for the 
rest of the world in exchange. Just as the rest 
of us will be called upon to-accept adjustments in 
the economic field to enable Japan to meet her 
needs, so Japan will find that the world community 
will expect it to accept the high standards of trade 
and commercial practices which are essential to 
lasting economic cooperation. 

The coming into force of the Japanese peace 
treaty will not solve all of the difficult problems 
connected with Japan’s return to the family of 
nations. The occupation under General Mac- 
Arthur and General Ridgway has been as success- 
ful as any military occupation can be expected to 
be; the conclusion of the peace treaty has been 
ably accomplished. But there will remain a num- 
ber of troublesome practical problems to be re- 
solved by the Japanese in restoring normal re- 
lations between Japan and other nations, and by 
us as we shift our basic relationship with Japan 
from that of occupation to that of sovereign equal- 
ity. Apart from governmental action, a great 
part of our future relationship with the Japanese 
people will depend upon the strength and cordial- 
ity between Americans and Japanese on a private 
basis and upon the rapid restoration of the eco- 
nomic and cultural associations between our two 
peoples upon which lasting friendship is built. 
You here in Seattle have a most vital role to play 
in this regard. 


Formosa and China 


As we turn to Formosa and the problem of 
China, we observe that there is a wide range of 
agreement that the island of Formosa should not 
be allowed to fall into hostile hands for exploita- 
tion against the peace of the Pacific, that we should 
continue to recognize the Nationalist Government 
of China and support its claim to the Chinese seat 
in the United Nations, that we should afford mili- 
tary and economic assistance to Formosa to enable 
it to strengthen its own defenses and to provide 
a more adequate economic basis for the military 
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and economic requirements of the island, and that 
we should encourage measures on the island which 
will make our assistance as effective as possible. 
As a practical result of these policies, the island 
has not been attacked, there has been some eco- 
nomic improvement despite the enormous burdens 
which fall upon the resources of the island, the 
Nationalist Government continues to be recognized 
by a great majority of the governments of the 
world, and, after more than 85 votes taken in more 
than 45 international organizations, the Nation- 
alist Government continues to occupy the Chinese 
seat in all of them. 


The Philippine Islands 


As for the Philippines, there is overwhelming 
American support ie the proposition that the se- 
curity of the Philippines and of ourselves are 
inseparable and that the signature of the U.S. 
Philippine Mutual Defense Pact* registered a 
basic fact and a fundamental policy of our two 
peoples. There is agreement that we should sup- 
port the internal security and the administrative, 
economic, and social development of the Philip- 
pines by military, economic, and technical assist- 
ance on a realistic basis of self-help and mutual 
aid. Americans know that we must be scrupu- 
lously careful not to intrude in any way upon the 
sovereignty and independence of the Philippine 
nation and that our assistance must be offered on 
a friendly and sympathetic basis, jointly agreed 
between us and the Philippine Government. We 
are encouraged by the vigorous and forward- 
looking steps taken by the Philippine Government 
this past year to improve the security and the 
economy of the Islands. 


Indochina 


In Indochina, the United States has taken a 
friendly interest in the efforts made to resolve 
points of difference between France and the Asso- 
ciated States and has vigorously supported the 
determination of France and of the Associated 
States to restore security and order in the country. 
Many Americans have been troubled in the past 
about the issue of colonialism in Indochina. We 
believe that that question is well on the way to 
solution, that the peoples of the Associated States 
are free to assume the extensive responsibility for 
their own affairs that has been accorded them by 
treaties with France. It is not surprising that 
doubts remain on this point in Indochina, among 
other countries of Asia, and among some in this 
country. The violence of the past has left an in- 
evitable heritage of bitterness and suspicion, those 
who have recently passed through a colonial ex- 
perience are sensitive and distrustful of West- 
ern influence, and the slowness with which the 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 10, 1951, p. 422. 
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Associated States have been able to assume the 
responsibility which is awaiting them has not 
demonstrated the extent to which the issue of colo- 
nialism has been resolved. The real issue in Indo- 
china is whether the peoples of that land will be 
permitted to work out their future as they see fit 
or whether they will be subjected to a Communist 
reign of terror and be absorbed by force into the 
new colonialism of a Soviet Communist empire. 
In this situation, it is generally agreed in the 
United States that we should support and assist 
the armies of France and of the Associated States 
in meeting the armed threat in Indochina and 
should furnish economic and technical assistance 
to the Associated States as they shoulder the heavy 
burdens of independence. 

Without attempting to discuss each of the other 
countries of the Far East one by one, important 
as they are, I wish to observe that there is general 
support in this country for a program of military, 
economic, and technical assistance to the countries 
of the Far East in situations where it is needed 
or the governments concerned are anxious to avail 
themselves of such an opportunity, and where the 
assistance is within the prudent use of our own 
resources. I shall turn shortly to some general 
observations which apply to Thailand, Indonesia, 
and Burma. Parenthetically, my remarks will 
not encompass such countries as India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon, since these lie outside of my own 
responsibility as the officer in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Far Eastern Affairs. 


Mutual Security of Pacific Area 


To conclude our brief review of elements of Far 
Eastern policy which appear to have broad sup- 
port in this country, I shall mention two further 
matters affecting the security of the Pacific. 
There has been an enthusiastic response to the 
conclusion of a tripartite security pact between 
ourselves and Australia and New Zealand. The 
natural sympathy of our peoples, our common in- 
stitutions, our comradeship in World War II, and 
the vital interest which our three nations have in 
the security of the Pacific make that tripartite ar- 
rangement a natural and, in fact, an inescapable 
development. Finally, we in the United States 
are sympathetic toward the further organization 
of security in the Pacific area. The President has 
referred to the security treaties we have recently 
signed with Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand as “initial steps.” It is our hope 
that there will be a growing consciousness of the 
interdependence of the nations of the Far East in 
the maintenance of peace in that area and that 
this will be wr el in further cooperation to- 
ward mutual security. Further developments 
along that line will find a sympathetic and in- 
terested response from the United States. 


* BuLLeTIN of Sept. 24, 1951, p. 495. 
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I have tried, in what has already been said, to 
review briefly the main lines of what I have called 
a generally agreed American policy toward the 
Far East. It will be seen at once that this policy 
is not merely an affirmation of principles but is 
also a program of action. It is action by our 
armed forces, action by the processes of diplomacy, 
action in the application of our material resources 
to the er needs of the area, action in 
joining with others on the basis of self-help and 
mutual aid. It also means action in the field of 
ideas, to explain the meaning of American pol- 
icy, the reality of the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, the mockery of the hollow prom- 
ises of Communist agents, the nature of the threat 
which Communist imperialism poses against the 
newly won freedom and independence of the new 
nations of Asia. 


Limiting Factors in Aid Programs 


There are a number of factors which bear upon 
the extent of our economic and technical assistance 
_- which you might wish to have in mind. 

e must give due regard to the prudent use of our 
own limited resources. To undertake to maintain 
an acceptable standard of living in Asia by sup- 
plying the vast consumer needs of that area out of 
American production is quite beyond our capa- 
bility. Of necessity, we must direct our efforts 
toward the reduction of bottlenecks and the steps 
which are required to open up the resources of 
Asia for the use of their own people. In some 
instances the governments concerned are reluctant 
to accept extensive economic and technical assist- 
ance in order not to create anxieties, however ill- 
founded, that such assistance might compromise 
in some way their newly won blaeasinne. In 
many countries of the Far East, our ability to 
aid is limited by the inability of the recipient 
country to accept and make effective use of our aid. 
Minimum conditions of law and order have not 
been generally achieved; the administrative and 
institutional means for developing and pursuing 
broad programs of economic and social develop- 
ment are not always available. The new nations 
of Asia have yet to complete the organization of 
their own institutions in such a way as to carry 
the heavy responsibilities which their newly won 
independence has placed upon them. In the case 
of certain countries, such as Thailand, Indonesia, 
and Burma, there are important resources of their 
own which are eagerly sought in world markets 
and which can afford a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing without large-scale outside assistance. We 
have taken the view that grant aid should not be 
employed where the needs of the country can be 
met through loans or through private investment. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that important re- 
quirements in the area are in fact “bankable” 
through such institutions as the Export-Import 
Bank, the International Bank, and through pri- 
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vate channels. Another important factor is that 
we ourselves are desperately short of men and 
women who are trained for work in the Far East; 
recruitment is a definite limiting factor on the 
range and scope of our programs. 

I mention these limiting factors merely to point 
out that our policy and action in Asia are by no 
means to be considered as crumbs from the Euro- 
pean table; that our attention to the problems of 
the Far East is given on a serious and responsible 
basis, in the full understanding that our own 
safety and well-being are as fully involved with 
the Pacific and with Asia as with other critical 
areas of the world. 

Nor are we alone in our concern for the future 
of the Far East. The governments and peoples of 
the area are fully alive to their needs and are 
bringing to their tasks an energy and an imagina- 
tion which are producing important results. 
They are not lined up in a queue waiting for 
charity. They are busy in their workshops and 
paddy fields, in their ships and harbors, in their 
mines and laboratories, and on their battlefields, 
seeking and earning solutions for their own prob- 
lems. Witness the remarkable economic recovery 
of Japan, the valiant and sustained fight of the 
Korean people against aggression, measures of 
self-help in the Philippines and on Formosa, the 
struggle against Communist imperialism in Indo- 
china, the accomplishments of the first 2 years of 
Indonesian independence, the vigorous support 
for the cause of freedom given by Thailand— 
these are samples of self-reliance which must im- 
press the fair-minded observer. 

Apart from the efforts of the area itself, other 
nations are constructively interested in the fate 
of the Far East. United Nations forces in Korea 
have come from all over the earth. The French 
are carrying a heavy burden of sacrifice and effort. 
in Indochina—both in the lives of their young men 
and in material support for the Associated States. 
The British are engaged in troublesome and costly 
operations against Communist bandits in Malaya. 
The many agencies of the United Nations are 
taking an increasingly active part in meeting the 
technical-assistance needs of the Far East. The 
Colombo Plan, developed within the framework 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, is draw- 
ing together a number of governments for mutual 
assistance in the economic and technical fields. 

The United States does not wish merely to sub- 
stitute our own effort for that being made by 
others; what we do supplements what others are 
able to do, whether directly or through interna- 
tional organization. 


Historical Interest in Pacific Problems 


Underlying our policy toward the Far East is 
the persistence of a historical sympathy between 
the | sare people and their friends across the 
Pacific. This history has been marked by a 
genuine support for their broad nationalist aspira- 
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tions, by a desire to engage in mutually profitable 
trade, by a rich exchange of ideas why cultural 
values, by the practical expression of our concern 
about their poverty, illiteracy, and disease, and by 
the welcome and support which we have accorded 
them as they have entered the world community 
as independent nations. 

It is of the greatest importance that we main- 
tain the continuity of these historical attitudes 
despite the diversions of the great power stru gle 
in which we are now necessarily involved. r I 
we are now relaying the basis of our relations 
with Asia for decades to come. There is a whole 
family of new nations in the Far East, nations 
which have reached a high pitch of national con- 
sciousness and sensitivity, who wish to be free 
from foreign control or from the appearance of 
foreign control, who wish to remove every vestige 
of colonialism from their experience, and who 
properly expect to take their places in the larger 
family of the United Nations as full, free, equal, 
and independent members. During these present 
years, when these new nations are forming what 
may be lasting impressions about their relations 
with us, it is vital that we assert our historical 
attitude as the basis of a firm and disinterested 
friendship. These new nations are not pawns in 
a “ore struggle; they are not mere facets of our 
relations with the Soviet Union; they are not 
merely suppliers of strategic raw materials. If 
we are true to our past, we shall establish a right 
relationship with the peoples of Asia because of 
themselves. 

There is no question but that the encroachment 
of Communist imperialism into Asia has produced 
special problems and imposed fresh burdens and 
new urgencies upon us. This aggression is being 
pursued with power and resourcefulness, using 
all available means, from propaganda to direct 
military action. The aggression is directed in 
one form or another against every country in the 
Far East without exception. 

Part of the answer to aggression in Asia must 
be found on a world-wide basis, on the restoration 
of the balance of power in favor of the nations 
who are willing to keep the peace. Our own re- 
armament, the consolidation and strengthening of 
western Europe, the association of Germany and 
Japan with the free world, our Mutual Security 
Program, our resistance to aggression in Korea 
will all have an important cumulative effect upon 
the security and well-being of Asia. Communist 
aggression in that area means that we must be pre- 

ared to project our own strength into the Far 

acific in support of peace; it means that we must 
encourage other free nations to dispose of any 
disputes which now separate them in order that 
they might more readily combine for their mutual 
protection against attack; it means that we must 
recognize a greater urgency in the further develop- 
ment of our own historical relations with the free 
peoples of Asia; it means that we must train more 
Americans for the task; it means that we must 
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open our training facilities for increasing num- 
bers of our friends from across the Pacific; it 
means that we must more readily share our own 
resources with those who are under the shadow 
of aggression; most of all, it means that we must 
expose the spurious claim of Communist imperial- 
ism to be the champion of Asian nationalism. 

If we are to mobilize the faith and courage 
which we shall need in our relations with Asia, we 
must understand that certain of the material odds 
are heavily against us. We are trying to build; 
the enemy is trying to tear down. The building 
is far more difficult than is the tearing down. It 
is hard to organize a constitutional society of free 
men; it is easy to impose a reign of terror. It is 
hard to build the economy of a great nation in 
such a way as to lift the standards of living of its 
people and to play an appropriate role in the vast 
complex of world economy; it is easy to organize 
riots and strikes and to burn down factories and 
plantations. We must face the fact that the task 
which the peoples of Asia have set for themselves 
cannot be gained overnight and that our efforts to 
assist them will show slow progress. We should 
not be discouraged, therefore, if there are set-backs 
or disappointments or if the job appears tough and 
interminable. 

If the material odds seem stacked against us, 
these are reversed in the moral and political fields. 
It is not for us to try to speak for the peoples of 
Asia, however tempting it seems to many Ameri- 
cans todo so. If we attune ourselves to what the 
Asians say for themselves, we may gradually im- 
“aa our understanding of what it is they seek. 

Ve hear them speak in countless meetings of in- 
ternational organizations, in the daily transactions 
of intergovernmental business through the chan- 
nels of diplomacy, and through their press and 
radio, their speeches, and their books. From what 
they are saying about themselves and their own 
aspirations, I have not the slightest doubt but that 
we and they are moved by common purposes and 
common objectives. I believe that these are, gen- 
erally speaking, those written into the Charter of 
the United Nations. There is our common ground 
and there is the basis of real American interest in 
the Far East, for in that direction we shall have 
allies and not enemies across the Pacific. 


Sale of Military Equipment 
to South Africa 


[Released to the press November 10] 


The Government of the Union of South Africa 
and the Government of the United States have 
completed negotiations and exchanged notes con- 
cerning the sale to the Union of South Africa of 
military equipment under the Mutual Security 
Program. 

South Africa has been declared eligible to re- 
ceive from the United States reimbursable mili- 
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tary assistance under the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, as amended. Negotiations have 
been in progress for some months regarding the 
terms under which equipment will be supplied. 


German Bundestag Approves 
Exchange Program With U.S. 


[Released to the press November 9]* 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 9 that the German Federal Republic has 
become the most recent country to take reciprocal 
action on the United States Exchange of Persons 
Program with the approval by the German 
Bundestag (lower house of Parliament) of a mo- 
tion inviting 100 leading personalities of United 
States public and scientific life to be guests of 
the Federal Republic during the fiscal year 1951- 
52. The purpose of this reciprocal exchange pro- 
gram will be to acquaint the United States visitors 
with the organization and operation of public, 
political, and scientific institutions in Germany. 
The motion was adopted unanimously with the 
exception of the Communist members of the 
Bundestag. All expenses of the United States 
exchangees will be defrayed by the German Gov- 
ernment under implementing legislation now in 
the process of being developed. 

During the Bundestag debate preceding adop- 
tion of the motion, sneuinie of all the major par- 
ties lauded the Cultural Exchange Program as 
one of the most constructive and progressive proj- 
ects the United States has ever undertaken in Ger- 
many. Deputy Gerstenmaier, Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, in introducing the motion, praised 
United States initiative and generosity in this re- 
spect and quoted detailed figures on the number 
of Germans from all walks of life who have so far 
benefited by exchange visits. He said the sys- 
tematic and generously-implemented program had 
given many Germans the opportunity to adjust 
and correct their erroneous impressions about the 
United States. In addition, exchangees were able 
to acquaint themselves with the political and cul- 
tural life of the United States, which would in 
the long run do much to encourage and further 
international understanding. 

Furthermore, Gerstenmaier declared, the Ex- 
change Program had proved “an effective way 
gradually to transform the unproductive rela- 
tionship of victor and vanquished into a partner- 
ship of equality.” However, he added that since 
a genuine exchange program must be based on 
reciprocity, the time had come when the Federal 
Republic should show its ig will by participat- 
ing in the program within the limited means 
available to the Federal Government. Gersten- 
maier concluded by stating that the Bundestag, in 
adopting the motion regarding initiation of the 
German Exchange Program, wished to give equal 
expression to its appreciation of United States in- 
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itiative in this field and to the desire of the Fed- 
eral Republic to take another step forward on the 
road to genuine partnership. 

In addition to passing the motion to invite 100 
United States citizens to Germany, the Bundestag 
has invited a congressional group consisting of 
Senators Green, chairman; Benton, Humphrey, 
McMahon, Wiley, Hickenlooper, and Hendrick. 
son; and Congressmen Cox, O’Toole, Ellsworth, 
Smith (Virginia), Reams, Judd, and Keating to 
be the guests of the German Government during 
their stay in Germany from November 10 to 
November 15. 

Since the Exchange Program began in 1948 
several hundred United States specialists and pro- 
fessors have gone to Germany, but the main flow 
of persons has been from Germany to America. 
Over 6,000 Germans from almost every walk of 
life have now come to America. 


Further Military and Economic 
Assistance to Yugoslavia 
[Released to the press by the White House November 7] 


The President, on November 7, sent identical 
letters to Richard B. Russell, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, United States Senate; 
James P. Richards, Chairman, Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, House of Representatives; Tom 
Connally, Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate; and Carl Vincon, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, House 
of Representatives. The text of the letter follows: 


As you know, the United States has for some 
time been supplying economic assistance to Yugo- 
slavia in order to strengthen the defense capabili- 
ties of that country. Part of this assistance has 
come from funds appropriated for the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, and on 
each occasion when such funds were to be used, 
your Committee has been notified in accordance 
with the requirements of that Act. 

Yugoslavia is being subjected to continued and 
increasing eee ee by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. Particularly during the past year, steps 
have been taken by the Soviet Union to augment 
the size and effectiveness of the armed forces of 
the Soviet satellites bordering on Yugoslavia. To 
meet this situation, there is an urgent need to 
strengthen the Yugoslav armed forces which, as 
you know, both from the point of view of numbers 
and training, constitute a significant obstacle to 
aggression in Southeastern Europe. Yugoslavia 
has been unable to manufacture locally, or to fill 
from outside sources, many of its requirements 
for military equipment. e situation has be- 
come so acute as to jeopardize the combat effective- 
ness of the Yugoslav armed forces. As a result, 
the security interests of the United States and also 
of the free world now require that we undertake 
to provide military assistance to Yugoslavia. 
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_Our security interests also require that we con- 
tinue to provide economic assistance to Yugoslavia 
in order to enable that country to sustain and in- 
crease its defense capabilities. ‘The extent of the 
Yugoslav defense effort has made very heavy de- 
mands upon the country’s resources. In addition, 
the Cominform economic blockade and last year’s 
serious drought have added to the strain. With- 
out such economic assistance, essential production 
in Yugoslavia will be curtailed and the ability 
of Yugoslavia to defend itself will be dangerously 
impaired. 

n view of the foregoing and in accordance with 
Section 101(a)(1) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, I have determined that Yugoslavia is a 
country which is of direct importance to the de- 
fense of the North Atlantic area and that the in- 
creased ability of Yugoslavia to defend itself is 
important to the preservation of the peace and 
security of the North Atlantic area and to the 
security of the United States. Military and eco- 
nomic assistance will be furnished to Yugoslavia 
as a result of this determination in accordance 
with concrete programs developed in terms of 
materially increasing the ability of that country 
to defend itself. 

This letter constitutes the notification required 
by Section 101 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951. 


Administration of Mutual Security Act 
Text of Executive Order 10300! 


PROVIDING FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MUTUAL 
Security Act oF 1951 aNp RELATED STATUTES 


See. 1. Delegation of functions of the President. 

(a) Except as otherwise provided in section 1 (b) of 
this order, the functions conferred upon the President 
by the following-designated laws are hereby delegated 
to the Director for Mutual Security: the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 373 (Public Law 165, 82nd Congress, 
approved October 10, 1951), the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 714, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1571-1604), and the act of May 22, 1947, 61 Stat. 103, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 1401-1408). 

(b) There are hereby excluded from the functions dele- 
gated by section 1 (a) of this order: 


(1) The functions conferred upon the President by 
the laws referred to in section 1 (a) of this Executive 
order with respect to the appointment of officers required 
to be appointed by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, the transmittal of annual, semi-annual, or 
other periodic statutory reports to the Congress, and the 
termination or withdrawal of assistance. 

(2) The functions conferred upon the President with 
respect to findings, determinations, certification, agree- 
ments, or regulations, as the case may be, by sections 101, 
202, 302 (a), or 511, or by the proviso of section 401, of 
the said Mutual Security Act of 1951 or by sections 303, 
402, and 411 (b) of the said Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended; functions so conferred with re- 
spect to the transfer of funds under sections 101 (b), 
303 (a), and 513 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951; and 
so much of the functions so conferred by section 5 of 
the said act of May 22, 1947, as amended, as relates to 
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rules and regulations providing for coordination among 
representatives of the United States Government in each 
foreign country concerned. 

(3) The functions conferred upon the President by 
sections 502 (c), 503, 507, and 530 of the said Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 and by sections 407 (b) (2) and 
408 (f) of the said Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(c) Funds appropriated or otherwise made available 
to the President to carry out the laws referred to in sec- 
tion 1 (a) hereof shall be deemed to be allocated to the 
Director for Mutual Security without any further action 
by the President, and the said funds may be allocated 
by the Director for Mutual Security to any agency, depart- 
ment, establishment, or wholly-owned corporation of the 
Government for obligation or expenditure thereby, con- 
sistent with applicable law, subject, however, to the reser- 
vation of functions respecting transfer of funds set forth 
in section 1 (b) (2) hereof. 

(d) The functions delegated to the Director for Mutual 
Security by this section 1 shall be deemed to include 
the authority to redelegate the functions so delegated. 

Sec. 2. International development. The administration 
of programs under the Act for International Develop- 
ment (Title IV of the act of June 5, 1950, 64 Stat. 204, as 
amended (22 U. 8S. C. 1557 et seq.) ) in accordance with 
Executive Order No. 10159 of September 8, 1950, shall be 
subject to coordination, direction, and supervision by the 
Director for Mutual Security in accordance with section 
501 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951; and the said 
Executive Order No. 10159 is amended accordingly. 

Sec. 3. Coordination with foreign policy. The Secre- 
tary of State and the Director for Mutual Security 
shall establish and maintain arrangements which will 
insure that the programs included in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 shall be carried out in conformity with the 
established foreign policy of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Interrelationship of Director and Secretary 
of Defense. (a) Consonant with section 501 (a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, the Secretary of Defense 
shall exercise the responsibility and authority vested in 
him by section 506 (a) of the said Act subject to coordina- 
tion, direction, and supervision by the Director for Mutual 
Security. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall keep the Director 
for Mutual Security fully and currently informed of all 
matters, including prospective action, relating to the estab- 
lishment of priorities under section 506 (b) and the 
furnishing of military items under section 506 (c) of the 
said Act. 

Sec. 5. Economic cooperation. (a) December 30, 1951, 
is hereby fixed as the date on which sections 502 (a), 
502 (b) (2) and 504 (b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951 shall take effect. 

(b) The Mutual Security Agency is hereby designated 
as the agency responsible for liquidating any outstand- 
ing affairs of the Economic Cooperation Administration 
which are now or hereafter required to be discontinued 
by law; and the said Agency shall be deemed to be the 
successor of the said Administration in all respects, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

Sec. 6. Transfer of personnel, property, records, and 
funds. So much of the personnel, records, property, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds of the Department of State as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget determines to relate to func- 
tions under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended, and the said act of May 22, 1947, and to be 
required by the Director for Mutual Security for the 
performance of his functions hereunder shall be trans- 
ferred to the Director for Mutual Security. 

See. 7. Prior orders. (a) Effective as of the date fixed 
in section 5 (a) hereof, with respect to provisions then 
in force, and except as may be inappropriate, references 
in prior Executive orders to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, the Administration for Economic Co- 
operation, and the United States Special Representative 
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for (or in) Europe, are amended to refer to the Mutual 
Security Agency, the Director for Mutual Security, and 
the Special Representative in Europe (provided for in 
section 504 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951), 
respectively. 

(b) To the extent that any provision of any prior 
Executive order is inconsistent with the provisions of this 
order, the latter shall control and such prior provision 
is amended accordingly. 

(c) All orders, regulations, rulings, certificates, direc- 
tives, agreements, contracts, delegations, and other actions 
of any department, agency, or other establishment or 
officer of the Government relating to any function or under 
any authority continued in effect by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 shall remain in effect except as they are in- 
consistent herewith or are hereafter amended or revoked 
under proper authority. 

(d) Executive Order No. 10099 of January 27, 1950, is 
hereby revoked. The International Security Affairs 
Committee (approved by the President December 19, 1950) 
is hereby terminated. The provisions of the identical 
letters of the President transmitted to the Secretary of 
State and the Administrator for Economic Cooperation 
on April 5, 1951, are hereby revoked. 

Sec. 8. Definitions. As used in this order the term 
“functions” embraces duties, powers, responsibilities, au- 
thority, and discretion. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wurtre Hovse, 


November 1, 1951. 


Charges of Newsprint Shipments 
to Leftist Papers Refuted 


[Released to the press November 11] 


In answer to inquiries regarding distribution  { 
newsprint, the Department of State issued the fol- 
lowing statement on November 11: 


Recently there appeared in certain newspapers 
in the United States a story that Eugene Pulliam, 
publisher of the Indianapolis Star and News, 
stated on October 31 that the State Department 
has helped leftist papers in foreign countries get 
American newsprint in preference to papers 
friendly to the United States. 

Text of the story carried by the Chicago Trib- 
une press service, datelined Indianapolis, Novem- 
ber 1, follows: 


“The State Department is guilty of an effort at pure 
appeasement,” Pulliam declared, “and it didn’t do any 
good. It did shake the faith of the papers that are try- 
ing to be our friends.” 

Profligate spending by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration was condemned by Pulliam, who recently 
returned from a trip around the world. He had been in 
61 foreign countries in 4 years. 

Pulliam said leftist papers have been favored in India, 
Pakistan, Turkey, and Italy, that he had been told the 
same conditions exist in Beirut (Lebanon), and Cairo 
altho he hadn’t visited there on his last trip. 

“Tn one case, an out and out Communist paper got news- 
print with State Department help,” Pulliam said. “Others 
were left-wing sheets subsidized by political parties.” 
The publisher declined to name individual papers, saying 
there might be retaliation by the State Department. 

Pulliam said the only conceivable motive would be that 
the State Department was trying to get the leftist sheets 
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to ease up on criticism. Any such results would last for 
only a few months, he added. 


These allegations are entirely without founda- 
tion. 

The Department of State ships no newsprint 
overseas except the small quantities required for 
its own information activities. All international 
allocations are arranged by the 14-nation Pulp 
and Paper Committee of the International Mate- 
rials Conference of which the United States is a 
member. 

The United States delegate to the Committee 
represents the Government as a whole, not any 
single agency. 

Four of the countries mentioned in the article, 
Turkey, Italy, Egypt, and Lebanon have received 
no allocations of newsprint at all. 

A lot of 450 metric tons has been allocated to 
Pakistan but has not yet been received. 

An allocation of 2,250 metric tons has been made 
to India, but the cargo has not yet been shipped. 

Allocations made by the Committee have been 
designed to provide minimum requirements of 
newsprint for the press in countries of the free 
world where great shortages have created emer- 
gencies. All allocations are made to the countries 
concerned and not to individual newspapers. In 
each case the government of the recipient country 
has responsibility for distribution of the news- 
print in accordance with its own practices. News- 
print for these allocations is made available by 
cooperation of North American publishers and 
producers of newsprint, and the Governments of 
Canada and the United States. 

Since the Pulp and Paper Committee of the In- 
ternational Materials Conference was organized 
on April 30, 1951, it has allocated a total of 27,500 
metric tons of newsprint to the following coun- 
tries: Brazil, Chile, Dominican Republic, France, 
Germany, Indonesia, Nicaragua, Spain, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, India, Malaya, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Singapore. 

The 14 members of the Pulp and Paper Com- 
mittee are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


Proclamation Issued Amending 
Tariff on Chamois Leather 


On October 22 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the President issued a proclamation 
withdrawing, as of the close of business November 
19, 1951, a reduction in the U.S. tariff on chamois 
leather, partly finished or finished, which was in- 
cluded in Schedule XX of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade as a concession negotiated by 
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the United States at Torquay.’ The effect of this 
withdrawal will be to return the duty on chamois 
leather from 10 percent ad valorem to 15 percent 
ad valorem, the rate established under the genera] 
agreement in the 1947 negotiations at Geneva. 

No U.S. concession on chamois leather was nego- 
tiated at Torquay, but the item was not s ecifically 
excluded from the consolidated schedule of U.S. 
concessions there. Chamois leather is covered by 
paragraph 1530 (c) of the Tariff Act of 1930. The 
description of the subitem as published in Schedule 
XX was as follows: “Leather . . . made from 
goat, kid, lamb, or sheep skins (except garment 
and glove leather).” This description is now mod- 
ified to read: “Leather made from goat, 
kid, lamb, or sheep skins (except chamois, garment, 
and glove leather) .” 


Export-Import Bank Loans 


Colombia: Raw Cotton Shipments 


The Export-Import Bank announced on Novem- 
ber 1 that it had authorized a credit of up to 20 
million dollars to finance shipments of U.S. raw 
cotton to Colombia. 

The credit is extended to Banco de la Republica, 
Bogota, or such Colombian commercial banks as 
are designated by it, provided that the obligations 
of such commercial banks are unconditionally 
guaranteed by the Banco de la Reptiblica. 

Terms of the credit require repayment in not to 
exceed 15 months from the dates of the drafts with 
interest at the rate of 234 percent per annum pay- 
able semiannually. / 


Bolivia: Tungsten Production 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
November 2 announced approval of a loan of 1 
million dollars to Mauricio Hochschild SAMI 
(Sociedad Anonima Minera Industrial) to assist 
in financing the expansion of the production of 
tungsten from the Bolsa Negra mine in Bolivia 
east of La Paz in the Mururata and Lillemaina 
mountains. 

The operators of the mine have contracted to 
sell to the U.S. Emergency Procurement Service 
the tungsten to be produced by the mine from 
January 1952 to December 1956, which will in- 
crease significantly the U.S. supply of this stra- 
tegic commodity. 

The terms of the credit require repayment of 
principal in four annual installments beginning 
in January 1953 with interest at the rate of 5 
percent per annum on outstanding balances 
payable semiannually. 


*For text of the President’s proclamation, see 16 Fed. 
Reg., 10763; also Department of State press release 954 
of Oct. 22. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Actions Taken on Strengthening Administration of GATT 


CONTRACTING PARTIES END SIXTH SESSION 
[Released to the press October 30] 


The 34 countries which are contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
ended their sixth session on October 26 at Geneva, 
Switzerland, after taking decisions on some of 
the most important questions that have arisen 
during the 4 years of operation of the agreement. 
The session, having opened on September 17, lasted 
approximately 6 weeks. 

; os the most significant actions taken were: 

(1) A move to strengthen and improve adminis- 
tration of the agreement by establishing an ad hoc 
committee to handle urgent business arising be- 
tween the sixth and seventh sessions ; 

(2) Adoption of measures designed to make the 
agreement more workable by providing procedures 
for conducting tariff negotiations without con- 
vening full scale conferences of all contracting 
parties: 

(3) Preparation of a draft international con- 
vention to facilitate the importation of commercial 
samples and advertising material, as well as draft 
recommendations on documentary requirements 
for importation of goods and on consular formali- 
ties, which recommendations, if adopted by gov- 
ernments, will represent important practical steps 
toward realizing the objectives of the agreement ; 

(4) Consideration of disputes arising under the 
operation of the agreement, including the granting 
of the United States request for suspension of 
the obligations between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia,’ hearing complaints against Bel- 
gian restrictions on imports of goods from the dol- 
lar areas, and hearing complaints against United 
States restrictions on imports of certain dairy 
products ; 

(5) Preparation and publication of a report on 
quantitative restrictions and _ discriminations 
maintained for balance-of-payments reasons. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 15, 1951, p. 622. 
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During the course of the sixth session four gov- 
ernments—the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Peru, Turkey, and Austria—which had negotiated 
for accession to the agreement at Torquay last 
winter, became contracting parties to the agree- 
ment, following their signature of the Torquay 
protocol to the agreement. The 34 countries which 
are now contracting parties are Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Liberia, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Turkey, the Union 
of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The Governments of Korea, the 
Philippines, and Uruguay, which have negotiated 
but have not yet taken the final steps necessary to 
become contracting parties, were represented at 
the session by observers. Nine other Govern- 
ments—Bolivia, Egypt, El Salvador, Japan, Mex- 
ico, Switzerland, Syria, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia were also represented by observers, as were 
five international organizations—the United Na- 
tions, the International Monetary Fund, the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation, 
the International Labor Organization, and the 
European Customs Union Study Group. 

The Torquay protocol to the General Agreement 
set October 21, 1951, as the deadline for its signa- 
ture by contracting parties and by governments 
which negotiated at Torquay for accession to the 
agreement. At the sixth session the contracting 
parties extended this deadline to December 31, 
1951, for Brazil, Denmark, and the United King- 
dom; to March 31, 1952 for Korea; and to May 22, 
1952 for the Philippines, Uruguay, which nego- 
tiated both at Annecy and at Torquay, but which 
has not yet signed either the Annecy or the Tor- 
quay protocol, was granted to April 30, 1952, to 
sign both. 
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More Effective Administration of Agreement 


Acting upon a proposal made by Canada at the 
last session for a permanent committee to in- 
sure more effective administration of the General 
Agreement, the contracting parties established, for 
the period between the sixth and seventh sessions, 
an ad hoc committee for agenda and interses- 
sional business. The committee will consist of 
representatives from 15 contracting parties, with 
the chairman of the contracting parties as chair- 
man of the committee. The committee is to meet 
several weeks before the opening of the next ses- 
sion, tentatively scheduled for early June, to do 
preparatory work on the agenda. It will also 
meet as necessary to consider unforeseen urgent 
matters arising between the two sessions. 

Another measure designed to make the General 
Agreement more workable is a flexible procedure 
for conducting tariff negotiations among contract- 
ing nee and with countries desiring to accede 
to the agreement, without convoking full scale 
tariff conferences of the Geneva—~Annecy-Torquay 


7 
he problem of disparities in the levels of 
European tariffs, raised earlier at Torquay, was 
again discussed at this session. An intersessional 
working party, previously set up to study this 
— was continued and was charged with the 
roader task of studying proposals designed to 
reduce tariffs generally on a world-wide basis. 


Relaxation of Barriers on Commercial Samples 
and Advertising 


Acting on requests of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, the contracting 
parties approved for circulation among govern- 
ments a draft international convention designed 
to facilitate importation of commercial samples 
and advertising material. Also approved were 
two draft recommendations, one on iecusasines 
requirements for importation of goods and the 
other on consular formalities. Widespread adop- 
tion of uniform regulations governing importa- 
tion of samples and advertising material, and the 
elimination or simplification of documentary re- 
quirements and consular formalities in connection 
with movement of goods will help to reduce “in- 
visible barriers” to trade. 

The draft convention is based in part on a sim- 
ilar convention drawn up in 1935. It provides for 
duty-free entry of samples having negligible 
value and of advertising matter. For valuable 
samples it provides for temporary duty-free entry. 
It is expected that the comments of the contract- 
ing parties and of the International Chamber of 
Commerce will be circulated before the next ses- 
sion of the contracting parties and that revisions 
made necessary in the light of these comments will 
be made at the seventh session when the conven- 
tion will be opened for signature. 
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U.S.-Czech Obligations Suspended 


Upon the request of the United States Govern- 
ment the contracting parties, on September 27, 
adopted a declaration that the United States and 
Czechoslovakia would be free to suspend the 
obligations of the General Agreement with re- 
a8 to each other. Measures taken by either 

overnment under the declaration would not, 
however, in any way modify the obligations of 
that Government to other contracting parties to 


_ the agreement. The United States had informed 


the other contracting parties, before the present 
session, that it would seek such action. The 
United States asked that the contracting parties 
recognize the general deterioration of relations 
between the two countries, and the fact that the 
situation made it impossible to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of the General Agreement. 

On September 29 the United States delegation 
informed the contracting parties that the United 
States invoked its right under the declaration and 
suspended, immediately, United States obligations 
with respect to Czechoslovakia under the Gen- 
eral Agreement. On October 2 the United States 
Government announced that, after November 1, 
the United States concessions made in trade agree- 
ments would be suspended with regard to imports 
from Czechoslovakia.?, On October 25 the Czech 
Government announced its intention to increase 
its tariffs on United States goods on and after 
November 1. 

Since the Czech Government had earlier refused 
to accept the validity of the declaration by the con- 
tracting parties, it sought their consent to this ac- 
tion on other grounds. The contracting parties 
recorded their view that the earlier declaration 
had authorized the action proposed by the Czech 
Government and did not consider the new Czech 
proposal. 


Complaints Against U.S. Import Restrictions 


The delegations of the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Australia, France, 
Canada, and Finland entered complaints that the 
quantitative restrictions on importation of certain 
dairy products into the United States, which this 
Government has imposed under section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, had caused them 
injury and had nullified benefits granted to them 
under the General Agreement. They, along with 
other delegations, considered this a serious viola- 
tion of the agreement and urged the United States 
to take prompt and effective action. 

The Unite States delegation pointed out that 
the executive branch of the United States Govern- 
ment was vigorously urging repeal of this sec- 
tion and asked the contracting parties to allow 
a reasonable time for completion of congressional 


consideration of the matter before taking action. 


* Ibid., p. 621. 
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When the contracting eee adjourned on Octo- 
ber 26 they noted (1) that the concessions granted 
by the United States to several contracting parties 
had been nullified; (2) that the circumstances are 
serious enough to justify a number of the contract- 
ing parties in withdrawing concessions which they 
had granted to the United States; and (3) that 
the executive branch of the United States Govern- 
ment intended to seek repeal of section 104. 
Without prejudice to the right of any contracting 
party to seek redress, the contracting parties ad- 
vised those countries affected to wait a reasonable 
time for the situation to be rectified through the 
repeal of section 104 and asked the United States 
Government to report, not later than the opening 
of the seventh session, on the action it takes. 


Belgian Restrictions on Dollar Imports 


Near the close of the session the Belgian dele- 
gation described the measures, including restric- 
tions on importation of goods from the dollar area, 
which the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union has 
taken in order to reduce its extension of credits to 
the countries in the European Payments Union. 
The delegation asserted that continued extension 
of such credits would jeopardize the financial 
health of Belgium and pointed out that the restric- 
tions on imports from the dollar area were an in- 
tegral part of a whole program designed to deal 
with the problem. 

The United States and Canadian delegations ex- 
pressed great concern over the action, not only be- 
cause of its effect on imports from their countries 
but also because of the effect it might have on 
future development of the General Agreement. 
One of the basic principles of the agreement is 
that restrictions of this kind are justified only 
when the balance-of-payments position of the 
country imposing them is unsatisfactory, whereas 
Belgium had made no attempt to justify its re- 
strictions on this basis. 

In summarizing the situation, the chairman 
pointed out that although Belgium considers that 
it is acting within the terms of the General Agree- 
ment, the United States and Canada feel that Bel- 
gium has departed from the provisions of the 
agreement. Although any government holding 
that view may initiate proceedings for redress, the 
chairman urged that countries in position to exer- 
cise that right give the matter careful considera- 
tion before doing so. He suggested that the con- 
tracting parties note the various statements and 
not pursue the matter further at this session, in 
view of the Belgium statement that the Belgo- 
Luxemburg Economic Union is not altering the 
fundamentals of its economic policy, that it in- 
tends to abide by the rules of the General Agree- 
ment, and that the dollar restrictions may be re- 
moved in the near future. 
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Balance-of-Payments Restrictions 


On the basis of replies received from a ques- 
tionaire on import restrictions applied for bal- 
ance-of-payment reasons and the discriminatory 
application of such restrictions, the contractin 
parties prepared a report reviewing the quanti- 
tative-controls situation. Twenty-three countries 
reported that they are applying restrictions to 
redress their balance-of-payments difficulties. 
Nine reported that they have no such import re- 
strictions in effect, and two did not report. 

The report of the contracting parties concludes 
that widespread improvement in balance-of-pay- 
ment and reserve positions noted in 1950 has con- 
tinued in 1951, although some important countries 
are currently experiencing difficulties. Although 
it is evident that not all countries can move at the 
same pace, the report concludes that a number of 
them should now be able to take definite steps 
toward further relaxation of restrictions and re- 
|duction of discrimination. The contracting par- — 
ties also made preparations for the third annual 
report on discriminatory application of quantita- 
tive restrictions and developed procedures for con- 
sultations in March 1952 in cooperation with the 
International Monetary Fund, with those countries 
still applying such restrictions. International 
Monetary Fund reports on exchange restrictions 
in Haiti and in Indonesia in 1951 were accepted 
7 the contracting parties, who also requested the 

und to supply the same assistance in 1952 if these 
two countries continue to have special exchange 
agreements with the contracting parties. It was 
agreed that Burma should have until the opening 
of the seventh session to become a member of the 
International Monetary Fund or to enter into a 
special exchange agreement with the contracting 
parties, 


Summary of Further Actions 


The contracting parties approved a report from 
an intersessional working party which had found 
no conclusive evidence that the United States had 
violated the General Agreement in withdrawing 
certain concessions on women’s fur felt hats under 
the “escape clause” provision in article XIX of 
the agreement. The report recommended that the 
United States Government keep the matter under 
review and be prepared to consider restoring the 
concessions, in part or in whole, if it is found no 
longer necessary to withhold them. The United 
States delegation pointed out that steps have al- 
ready been taken in the United States to keep the 
matter under constant review as suggested in the 
report. 

Exceptions provided for under article XX (IT) 
of the General Agreement permit contracting par- 
ties to maintain, until January 1, 1951, certain im- 
port or export control measures justified by short- 
supply, price-control, or surplus conditions, which 
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controls would otherwise be contrary to the agree- 
ment. The January 1, 1951, time limit had al- 
ready been extended at the fifth session to Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, and was further extended, at the sixth 
session, to January 1, 1954. 

Haiti withdrew its application of September 3, 
1951, under article X XIII of the agreement, for 
compensation from the United States with regard 
to concessions on two items which the United 
States had withdrawn as a result of the with- 
drawal of China from the General Agreement. 
Haiti had complained that these withdrawals had 
resulted in impairments of benefits to which it 
was entitled under the agreement. At the same 
time, the United States and Haiti agreed to con- 
sider, after the sixth session, whether they might 
hold tariff negotiations under the newly adopted 
procedure for such negotiations between sessions. 

The contracting parties granted a Liberian re- 
quest for authorization to renegotiate certain 
Liberian concessions with the United States, the 
Benelux countries, and France. The authoriza- 
tion was granted on condition that further in- 
vestigation reveals the necessity for such negotia- 
tions. 

France withdrew, for the present, a request for 
authorization to negotiate with the United States 
adjustments in certain concessions negotiated at 
Geneva on various items in the tariff of French 
West Africa. The contracting parties also agreed 
to authorize Italy to continue special customs 
treatment of certain Libyan products imported 
into Italy, pending final consideration of the 
question at the seventh session. 

Problems connected with the United Kingdom 
purchase tax and certain Brazilian internal taxes, 
which had been discussed at previous meetings, 
were reported on at the sixth session and re- 
tained on the agenda for the seventh. Meanwhile, 
the United Kingdom delegation stated that it is 
the intention of its Government to eliminate the 
discriminatory aspects of its purchase tax as soon 
as possible. 

The contracting parties approved Nicaragua’s 
entry into a free-trade area with El Salvador and 
received a report on the customs union between 
Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Various administrative matters, including ap- 
proval of the budget, publication of documents, 
and publication of a third progress report on the 
— of the General Agreement, were dealt 
with. 


Protocols Opened for Signature 


At the close of the session two protocols, relat- 
ing to the schedules of concessions annexed to the 
General Agreement, were opened for signature 
by the contracting parties. 

One provides for incorporation into the Gen- 
eral Agreement of (1) the results of certain 
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negotiations which were begun at the Torqua 
Tariff Conference but were not completed by the 
end of that conference; (2) certain modifications 
made by earlier decisions of the contracting par- 
ties or by consultations under agreed-to pro- 
cedure; (3) transposition of the Geneva and An- 
necy schedules of concessions made by the United 
Kingdom (schedule XIX) into the tariff nomen- 
clature adopted at Brussels in 1950 by the Euro- 
pean Customs Union Study Group; and (4) cer- 
tain rectifications, of a nonsubstantive character, 
in several schedules. 

The other protocol provides for incorporation 
into the General Agreement of concessions ex- 
changed between the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Union of South Africa in negotia- 
tions between those countries which were con- 
cluded in August 1950. 


Signatures to Torquay Protocol 


ITALY 
[Released to the press October 22] 


The Department of State has been informed that 
on October 18, 1951, the Government of Italy 
signed the Torquay Protocol to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (Garr) at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations in New York. The 
provisions of the protocol tariff concessions, which 
were initially negotiated between the United States 
and Italy but which have been withheld pending 
Italy’s signature, will become effective on Novem- 
ber 17, 30 days after Italy’s signature. 

The scope of U.S. negotiations with Italy at 
Torquay was limited because the two countries had 
cunthind much more extensive negotiations at 
Annecy, France, in 1949.1. The concessions ex- 
changed at Torquay, however, supplement those 
previously negotiated at Annecy and should there- 
fore be considered as a part of a comprehensive 
whole. Well over one-half of the total trade be- 
tween the two countries is now covered by conces- 
sions which they have made under the Garr at 
Torquay and previous tariff negotiations. 

At Torquay, Italy granted new reductions in 
duties or bindings of existing duties against in- 
crease on various agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts imported into Italy from this country. 
Concessions items of principal interest to U.S. ex- 
porters include soya beans, raw cotton, bovine pat- 
ent leather, industrial furnaces, and a wide variety 
of machines, especially typesetting and typecast- 
ing machines. 

n negotiations with other countries at Torquay, 
Italy granted concessions on many items in which 


U.S. exporters have an interest, and these conces- 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 24, 1949, p. 520. 
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sions will apply to imports from the United States. 
Some of the most important of these items are 
processed milk, lard, meat extract, and certain 
canned vegetables. Numerous industrial products 
which the United States customarily exports to 
Italy are also covered by these concessions to other 
countries. 

The principal U.S. concessions initially negoti- 
ated with Italy at Torquay were reductions in U.S. 
duties on various types of cheese, earthenware art 
pottery, straw hats and hat bodies, cotton vel- 
veteens, various silk products, and Marsala wines. 


INDONESIA 
[Released to the press October 22] 


The Department of State has been informed 
that on October 19, 1951, the Government of Indo- 
nesia signed the Torquay Protocol to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations in New York. Conces- 
sions which were initially negotiated between the 
United States and Indonesia at Torquay and 
which have heretofore been withheld, will become 
effective November 18. 

At Geneva in 1947 the Netherlands Govern- 
ment negotiated tariff concessions under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on behalf of Indonesia, which 
became a contracting party to the agreement in its 
own name by action of the contracting parties in 
1950. At Torquay, Indonesia, for the first time, 
negotiated in its own name. 

Concessions exchanged between the United 
States and Indonesia at Torquay supplement those 
which had been negotiated at Geneva in 1947. 

In initial negotiations with the United States 
at Torquay, Indonesia granted bindings against 
increase of its existing nominal duties on a variety 
of hand and machine tools, pumps, and certain ma- 
chine parts. Indonesian concessions to other coun- 
tries on agricultural implements and certain other 
machines are of benefit to American exporters. 

At Geneva, in initial negotiations with Indo- 
nesia, the United States reduced its duties on 
patchouli and cajeput oils and on miscellaneous 
manufactured products, as well as reducing the 
import excise tax on kapok seed. 
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Appointments 


Bruce McDaniel as director of technical cooperation for 
Israel. 

William E. Warne as director of the United States 
technical and economic aid program for Iran, with the 
personal rank of Minister. 
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Washington and Vienna 
Raised to Embassy Rank 


[Released to the press November 12] 


The Acting Secretary of State announced on 
November 12 that the United States of America 
and the Republic of Austria have mutually agreed 
to raise their respective missions in Vienna and 
Washington from Legations to Embassies. 

In his note to the Austrian Minister at Washing- 
ton, the Acting Secretary said : 


The Government of the United States is happy to take 
this step as additional recognition of Austria as a member 
of the community of nations, despite the continued pres- 
ence on her soil of forces of the occupying powers. The 
Government of the United States will continue its efforts 
to conclude a treaty providing for the withttrawal of these 
forces. It is the constant hope of this Government that 
Austria’s full freedom and independence may be restored 
as promised in the Moscow Declaration. There are few 
requirements essential to a settlement and Austria could 
be granted her full freedom and independence were the 
Government of the Soviet Union willing to abide by its 
promise made in the Moscow Declaration. 


‘It is anticipated that Dr. Ludwig Kleinwaechter, Aus- 
trian Minister to the United States, will be appointed 
his Government’s first Ambassador and that Walter J. 
Donnelly, the present U.S. Minister to Austria, will be 
made Ambassador to that country. Mr. Donnelly already 
holds the personal rank of Ambassador. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Nov. 5-12, 1951 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
| Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 

956 10/22 Italy signs Torquay protocol 

957 10/22 Indonesia signs Torquay protocol 
960 10/23 Cowen, consultant to Secretary 
983 10/30 6th sess. to Gatr 








993* 11/5 Exchange of persons 

994 11/5 Rusk: Korea 

9957 11/6 Murphy: U.S. in dynamic world 

996 11/6 Rusk: Far East policy 

997 11/7 Tripartite statement on arms 

998 11/7 McDaniel to Israel-Pt. 4 (rewrite) 
999 11/8 Acheson: Gen. Assembly debate 
1000 11/8 Warne to Iran aid program (rewrite) | 
1001 11/8 So. Pacific Commission members 


1002 11/9 Pt. 4 technicians to 23 countries 

1003 11/9 German action on Irp program 
1004* 11/9 Exchange of persons 

1005 11/9 Military equipment to So. Africa | 
1006 11/10 Statement on M. E. Command 
1007 11/12 U.S., Vienna to Embassy status 
10087 11/10 Activities of Oto Biheler | 





1009 11/10 Newsprint charges refuted 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[November 8-14, 1951] 


General Assembly 


General Debate—The Assembly’s annual gen- 
eral debate began on November 8 with major rr 
statements by the United States and the U.S.S 
Brazil and the Netherlands also spoke November 
8, and Australia, New Zealand, Cuba, Haiti and 
Honduras made their views known November 9. 
Nine nations—the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Chile, China, Bolivia, Peru, Iraq, Greece and 
Poland—addressed the Assembly November 12. 
Speakers on November 14 were India, Belgium, 
Denmark, Colombia, Uruguay, Pakistan, Para- 
guay, South Africa, Ecuador, Iran, El] Salvador, 
and Panama. Approximately 20 countries remain 
inscribed on the speakers’ list, which has been 
closed. 

In his statement (text contained in this issue of 
the Buttery), Secretary Acheson commented in 
some detail on the free nation’s great constructive 
accomplishments of the past 5 years “and those 
which lie before us.” After mentioning several 
areas—including Korea, Austria, and Italian 
membership—in which the Soviet Union could 
demonstrate its desire for peace if it chose to do 
so, he declared “The Soviet Union has talked a 
great deal about peace, but when it comes to 
achieving peace through deeds, or to uniting for 
peace, they obstruct. They call for a new five- 
power peace pact, but refuse to carry out our 60- 
power peace pact—the Charter.” Mr. Acheson 
also reviewed the essential elements of the three- 
power disarmament proposals—proposals which 
he firmly believed could lead to an agreed program 
in the United Nations, “if all nations approach 
them with good will and a sincere desire for 
peace.” 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshinsky ridi- 
culed the tripartite disarmament plan, saying that 
he had not been able “to sleep a wink, but had 
been choked with laughter all night.” He then 
introduced a four-point proposal entitled “Meas- 
ures to combat the threat of a new world war and 
to strengthen peace and friendship among the 
nations”’—according to which the Assembly 
would: 


(1) Declare participation in the “aggressive 
Atlantic bloc” and the creation by certain States, 
primarily the United States, of military, naval, 
and air bases in foreign territory incompatible 
with United Nations membership. 

(2) Recognize it to be essential that (a) the 
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countries taking part in the Korean war should 
immediately end military operations, conclude a 
truce, and withdraw their forces from the 38th 
parallel within a period of 10 days; and (b) all 
foreign troops, and also foreign volunteer forces, 
should be withdrawn from Korea within a period 
of 3 months; 

(3) Call on all States, including nonmembers 
of the United Nations, to consider disarmament 
and the prohibition and control of atomic weapons 
at a world conference to be held not later than 
June 1, 1952; and 

(4) Call on the five Great Powers to conclude 
a “peace pact” and all other “peace-loving” States 
to join in the pact. 


Other members, notably Australia, New Zea- 
land, Colombia, Bolivia, Chile, Canada, Denmark, 
and Belgium, commented favorably on the tripar- 
tite plan, and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
(U.K.) informed the Assembly that the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and France intended 
to persevere with their proposal. Several speak- 
ers deplored Mr. Vyshinsky’s scornful attack on 
this “genuine attempt”—to quote Frederick W. 
Doidge of New Zealand—to ease international 
tensions. 

Mr. Eden, in his statement, cited other ways in 
which the Assembly could show that it was able 
to work constructively for peace, and asserted: 
“My message, therefore, to you is this: On both 
fronts, political and economic, let us grasp defi- 
nite and limited problems, and work for their 
practical solution. That is the real road to peace. 
That is the way to make a fresh start.” 

An outline of the main features of the “Com- 
munist rule by mass murder” on the Chinese main- 
land was given by Dr. Tingfu Tsiang (China). 
Sir Benegal N. Rau (India) proposed that the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and the U.S.S.R. meet now in 
Paris and issue a no-war declaration. The gen- 
eral debate was interrupted at one point to hear 
reports from the heads of seven United Nations 
specialized agencies (Ino, Wuo, Fao, Unesco, 
Wwmo, Urt, Irv) on the activities, aspirations, and 
future plans of their organizations. 

Adoption of Agenda—A 68-item agenda, in- 
cluding the three-power disarmament program as 
well as the tripartite plan for a survey to deter- 
mine whether conditions exist for free elections in 
Germany, was approved by the Assembly Novem- 
ber 13, on the recommendation of its General Com- 
mittee. The Soviet proposal, “Measures to combat 
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the threat of a new world war and to strengthen 
peace and friendship among nations,” was also 
included, as was a newly submitted Yugoslav- 
sponsored item entitled “Hostile activities of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. and the Governments 
of Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Albania, as 
well as the Governments of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, against Yugoslavia.” 

The Soviet request for inclusion of an item on 
Chinese representation was rejected 11-37-4 in 
accordance with a recommendation of the General 
Committee. The Committee, on the motion of 
Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand), further 
recommended—and the Assembly agreed—that 
consideration of any further proposals to unseat 
representatives of Nationalist Gina or to seat rep- 
resentatives of the Peiping regime should be post- 
poned for the duration of the Paris meeting of 
the sixth regular session. 

Speaking in support of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, Secretary Acheson strenuously ob- 
jected to the idea of even debating the seating 
of the Peiping regime “at the very time when its 
international conduct is so low that it would take 
considerable improvement to raise it to the gen- 
eral level of barbarism.” Two other items (or 
sub-items) were also dropped. These were (1) 
draft code of offenses against the peace and se- 
curity of mankind (contained in the report of the 
International Law Commission); and (2) status 
of claims for injuries incurred in the service of 
the United Nations. 

Decision on one item—Complaint of violations 
by France in Morocco of the principles of the 
Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights— 
was deferred “for a few days” at the request of 
Egypt, one of its sponsors, following a statement 
by French Foreign Minister Schuman. Earlier, 
Salah al-Din (Egypt) had opposed the General 
Committee’s recommendation—approved 6 (U.S., 
France)—4 (U.S.S.R., Poland, Yugoslavia, Iraq)- 
4 (Mexico, China, Chile, Thailand)—to postpone 
consideration of the question of placing the item 
on the agenda “for the time being,” and introduced 
a counter-move which would have had the effect 
of including the item immediately. 

Organization. Completing the organization of 
the session, the Assembly also approved General 
Committee recommendations setting up an Ad Hoe 
Political Committee and a Joint Second and Third 
Committee (in addition to the six main commit- 
tees provided for in the rules of procedure), and 
allocating the approved items to the various com- 
mittees. 

Committee II (Economie and Financial) —A 
resolution on land reform was submitted to the 
Assembly November 12 by the United States, Pak- 
istan, Thailand, and Brazil. The joint text will 
undoubtedly be referred to the Economic Commit- 
tee, which has an item on land reform on its 
agenda. Dr. Channing Tobias (U.S.) told a press 
conference that the proposals were designed to 
benefit the individual farmer, wherever he lived, 
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while also seeking to increase the world’s food pro- 
duction. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship)—The Committee 
held its first meeting November 14 under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Max Henriquez-Urena (Domin- 
ican Republic), elected its other officers, and 
decided to place the item on the participation of 
Italy in the work of the Trusteeship Council at 
the top of its agenda. 

Committee V (Administrative and Budget- 
ary )—The Committee, at its first meeting Novem- 
ber 14, approved the financial reports and accounts, 
and reports of the Board of Auditors for the finan- 
cial year ended December 31, 1950, for (1) the 
United Nations; and (2) the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund. With 
reference to the auditors’ observations on the level 
of the United Nations’ working capital fund, John 
Martin Vorys (U.S.) introduced a joint U.S.-U.K. 
resolution calling for the establishment of a nego- 
tiating committee to obtain funds to finance special 
programs not provided for in the regular United 
Nations budget. Decision on the joint text was 
deferred. 


Security Council 


The Security Council on November 10 adopted 
a joint U.S.-U.K. resolution instructing Dr. 
Frank PF. Graham, U.N. representative for India 
and Pakistan, to continue his efforts to obtain the 
— of these two countries on a plan for 
effecting the demilitarization of the State of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir, and report to the Council “on 
his efforts” within 6 weeks. The vote was 9-0-2 
(U.S.S.R., India). 

Speaking in support of the joint text, Ernest 
A. Gross, deputy Us. representative on the Coun- 
cil, said the removal of this dangerous source of 
friction was desired by the true friends of these 
two great popes e also reviewed Indian 
assurances that the Constituent Assembly now 
meeting in Kashmir was not intended to prejudice 
issues before the Council, stating the bs. view 
that the Council would have no choice but to re- 
gard any attempt by the Assembly to settle the 
accession matter itself as null and void. 


Economic and Social Council 


United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (Unicer)—Funds for 36 specific aid 
projects in 23 countries were allocated by the 26- 
nation Unicer Executive Board at a brief session 
at Paris the end of last week. A total of $1,871,- 
000 was set aside for Far Eastern countries, 
$994,000 for Latin America, $772,000 for the Near 
East, and $505,000 for Europe. A special con- 
tribution of $715,000 contributed by Yugoslavia, 
was earmarked to build shelters and homes for 
orphan children in Korea, and $524,000 was appor- 
tioned for children of Palestine refugees. 
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Africa 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: To aod facwareed 
equipment from U.S. ° 


Aid to Foreign Countries 

BOLIVIA: Expansion of tungsten gmp rapenns 
financed by Export-Import Bank . 

COLOMBIA: To receive shipments of raw cotton 
financed by Export-Import Bank 

The Development of U.S. Policy in the Near 
East, 1945-1951 (Howard) . 


American Republics 


BOLIVIA: Expansion of tungsten snepvemees 
financed by Export-Import Bank ° 
COLOMBIA: To receive shipments of raw cotton 
financed by Export-Import Bank ; 


Arms and Armed Forces 


A plan for reducing armaments anerem ~_ the 
President) . p 

Tripartite eae for ‘reduction of arma- 
ments : coe es ‘ 


Asia 

INDONESIA: Signs Torquay protocol 

TRAN: Warne appointed Point 4 Director 

ISRAEL: McDaniel appointed Point 4 director 

TURKEY: Statement on Middle East Command, 
WG . « 


Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 


A plan for reducing armaments — weit the 
President). . 

Tripartite nme "tor ‘reduction of arma- 
ments ; ‘ ; 


Communism 
Aggression in the Pacific (Rusk) 


Europe 


AUSTRIA: Vienna raised to embassy rank 

FRANCE: Statement on Middle East Command, 
COMES. « 

GERMANY: Bundestag approves exchange pro- 
gram with U.S. 

ITALY: Signs Torquay ‘protocol ; 

SWITZERLAND: Gatt ends 6th session, Oct. 
26,1951. . 

Tripartite proposal by U. s., UK, and France ‘for 
reduction of armaments 

Statement on Middle East ‘Command, 

ws . 

YUGOSLAVIA: Further military ‘economic as- 
sistance urged by Truman . 


Information and Educational nine Pro- 
gram 


German 1 on meaaranaal a 7ooEs 
with US 


International Meetings 
General Assembly, 6th session of U.N., 
(Acheson) . 


Sixth session of contracting Parties | of. Garr 
ends 43 


Index 


Mutual Aid and Defense 

The Development of U.S. Policy in the Near 
East, 1945-1951 (Howard). . ‘ 

Far Eastern policy, underlying principles of . 

Four power statement on Middle East Command, 
text. 

Further military ‘and ‘economic ‘assistance to 
Yugoslavia urged by Truman . 

Union of South Africa to hail U.S. military 
equipment. . . 


Presidential Documents 

CORRESPONDENCE: Further military and eco- 
nomic assistance to Yugoslavia (Truman to 
Senate committee chairmen) .. 

EXECUTIVE ORDERS: Providing for the admin- 
istration of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
and related statutes (Ex. Or. 10300) . . 

PROCLAMATION: Amendment of tariff on 
chamois leather . 


State, Department of 

APPOINTMENTS: Point 4 directors to Iran and 
Israel named . 

Charges of newsprint shipments to leftist news- 
papers refuted . . 

Myron C. Cowen appointed consultant to Secre- 
tary . 

Washington ‘and— Vienna raised to embassy 
rank . » aa Co ee Oe ae 

Strategic Materials 

Charges of newsprint shipments by State De- 
partment to leftist papers refuted 


Technical Cooperation and Development 


POINT FOUR: - ecal of oun to 
Israel and Iran . . 


Trade 
GATT: 
Actions taken on strengthening administra- 


tion of GaTr at 6th session 


Presidential proclamation withdraws reduc- 
tion in U.S. tariff on chamois leather . . 
Torquay _ —_— lead resi and In- 

donesia. . 


United Nations 

Four power statement on Middle East Command, 
text. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Acheson ‘presents US. 
proposals at 6th session 

Tripartite proposal .for reduction of arma- 

ments to be presented at 6th session ° 

IMC: Charges of - rene et to leftist 
papers refuted .. 

US. mm Um. .. 
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